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Asthe ship plowed up Chesapeake Bay 


HE 

















ELEPHONED 


A HUSTLING Baltimore commission merchant 
received word that a ship-load of fruit consigned 
to him had passed Norfolk light on its way up 
Chesapeake Bay. This, to a commission met- 
chant, was the signal for immediate action. By 
telephone over Long Distance to customers and 
prospects in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York towns, he succeeded in selling 


the entire consignment of fruit before the vessel docked at Baltimore! 


In THOUSANDs Of instances daily, the long 
distance telephone is used to make some 
buying or selling record that seems phe- 
nomenal. Is there a shipment of goods 
coming that should be disposed of? Have 
you raised or lowered prices? Is there some 
new product just ready for the market? Is 
there some man or concern ina distant state 
that should buy, or buy more, or pay what 
is owed? Turn to the long distance tele- 
phone for results. 

No transaction is too large or too im- 
portant to be handled by telephone, and at a 
vast saving of time and expense. Most con- 
cerns in all lines of business could use Long 


Distance as they now use the local tele- 
phone. The rapid increase in long distance 
calls shows how many people are discover- 
ing that the telephone can serve them over 
states and over the nation as it formerly 
served them over counties. 

Ask the Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company to investigate your 
business and show you new ways in which 
Long Distance can serve you. There is no 
charge for such a survey. In the meantime, 
what far-away buyer or executive do you 
want? Your telephone will get him, just 
as surely as it now gets the man in the 
next block. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Buy Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals 





The idea of a decorative seal in Christmas mail 
to raise funds for a hospital for tuberculous children 


started twenty-one years ago. Last year $4,500,000 


was raised by the 1,500 organizations affiliated 
with the National Tuberculosis Association. 


18 years ago over 200,000 people died yearly of 
this disease in the United States. This year the 
statistics will show less than 100,000, although 
population has increased 25,000,000. 


Christmas seals help to finance hospitals, sani- 
tariums, clinics, dispensaries, public health nurses, 
and to educate children and parents. 


The sale on Christmas Seals begins 
on November 30. 


A Valuable Christmas 
Present for a Kiwanian 


Active members of Kiwanis clubs, 
on the lookout for good ideas for club 
activities, will find them in the printed 
volume of the 


Saint Paul Convention 
Proceedings 


which can be adapted to their own 
communities. 


Many already have this book. For 
those who do not what better idea than 
this for a Christmas present? 


Send $2.00 to International Headquarters 








Want More Orders 
for Christmas 
Business ? 








The December issue of the 
Krwanis Magazine will offer a 
good opportunity for KtwaANIAN 
advertisers to reach a large 
audience of selected prospective 
buyers. 








Have you any 


Christmas Specialties 
to Sell? 








Your advertisement in this space will be 
read and acted upon. 


‘‘Dead-line’’ on copy: November 25. 

















Disasters continue to make people 
homeless. 

War veterans still need treatment. 

Accidents make medical treat- 
ment neccessary. 

Lives need to be saved and health 
prolonged. 


The Annual Roll Call of the American National 
Red Cross will be held during November 11th to 
26th, 1925. 











These spaces donated by The Kiwanis Magazine 


November, 1925 
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Wins 7,340 New Accounts! 








8 Profitable Uses 


1 


onrn on hw WN 





Selling—speeds out excellently 
filled-in letters, neatly ad- 
dresses circulars, price lists, 
bulletins thru a ribbon, to 
best prospects. 

Recording—quickly and accu- 
rately imprints office rec- 
ords, shop and house or- 
ders, inventory records, 
cost tickets, etc. 

Shipping—accurately address- 
es, tags, labels, invoices, 
waybills, etc. 

Collecting—gets out state- 
ments on time, heads and 
dates bills, notices, ‘‘fills 

_in’’ collection letters, etc. 

Disbursing—automatically 
lists names, numbers, 
rates, etc., in desired col- 
umns on pay and dividend 
sheets. 

Routing—lists drivers’ route 
sheets, simplifies publica- 
tion routing, shop and of- 
fice routing. 

Straight Addressing—10 to 30 
times faster than pen or 
typewriter! Noerrors! 100% 
neat and legible. 

Identifying—for machines 
cream cans, shrubs, etc., 
easily embossed on metal 
with Graphotype. 
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“Wins 7,340 New Accounts This Year”’ 


“FOR the first 9 months of 1925, we have opened 7,340 new 


accounts traceable directly to letters ‘filled-in’ with 
name, address, date and salutation on our Ribbon Print 


Addressograph.”’ 
—S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. (Mfg.) 


“Helps Us Do $300,000 Annual Business” 


Six years ago, we started business with a capital of $20. This 
year we will sell over $300,000 worth of merchandise as a 
result of our direct mail advertising efforts—the most effective 
form of which has been the duplicated letter with name, ad- 
dress, date and salutation ‘filled-in’ on our Ribbon Print 

Addressograph.”’ 
—Weisfield & Goldberg (Jewelers), Seattle, Wash 


Convince Yourself—Try it FREE—Mail Coupon Below! 














Prints Thru ex & 2 
A Ribbon = 


MAIL 

WITH 
YOUR LET- 
? TERHEAD 


” To Addressograph Co., 


¢ 927 W. Van Buren St., 
4 Chicago 


¢ Send FREE Book, ‘‘Does Your 
¢ Advertising Pay?” 


? 











Will Oates You ———> p ” (Send Catalogand 1¢ Biank Address Plate. 


7 (C0 Send PREPAID FREE trial Hand machine, 
2. will return collect unless we buy. 254-11-25 












The Witching Hour 


The Witching Hour for Youth is morn’, 
When Hope, Ambition, Life are born. 
Away with rising sun he soars, 

New wonders, beauties, he explores. 
Himself a brilliant flame of Life, 
Undaunted, smiling through the strife, 
Youth takes that which his heart desires, 
Nor he for leave, nor right, inquires. 


But vict’ry by mere right of might, 
Fades, as Love’s more brilliant light 
Entices him to garden fair, 

Inspires to love and then to dare 

To win a life, a heart, a Soul 

To travel with him t’wards the goal. 
The Witching Hour, now, is High Noon; 
Hold Youth, that it pass not too soon. 












But most wonderous of all hours, 
Comes with the rainbow after showers, 
Comes with the glow of setting sun, 
Comes with the peace of work well done, 
Comes in the twilight of his life, 
Comes softly as he and his wife, 

Look deep into each others Soul, 

Each knowing each has reached the goal. 


Grady— Duluth 





















































Rumal and Urban 


Cooperation 


by Hon.FRANKO.LOWDEN 






























alone or of country alone. Intimate business 

contact between the two is inevitable. Now, if 
we add to that business contact a closer personal 
contact, if we can bring about a hearty and sympathetic 
cooperation between the two, life will be richer for 
both. 

Economists are coming to recognize the interdepend- 
ence of the various factors in the industrial fabric as 
never before. In this age of science and invention, new 
industries come into being overnight. New occupations 
and even new professions are the result. What we call 
our civilization, all the time is becoming more complex. 
These numerous activities are now seen as parts of a 
larger and complex whole. They must march apace. 
If one falls behind, all the others must slow down 
until they come into step again. One writer says: 
“Fields, mines, factories, and railroads, working 
together under a coordinated plan, make up the 
industrial system; their total product is largely 
determined by the effectiveness with which they come 
into gear with one another.” 

No one, I think, who has observed the course of 
events in the last few years will deny that agriculture 
is sadly out of gear with the other parts of the structure. 
The farmer, since the war, has been going through the 
hardest times he has had in the lifetime of the present 
generation. There may be other causes contributing, 
but the main cause of this, I think, is now generally 
conceded to be the disparity between prices of the 
things the farmer has to sell and the prices of those 
things he must buy. The modern device of the index 


N | O community is complete which consists of city 


eS > oa 


number has shown beyond question this glaring in- 
equality. 

Now, the relative prices of farm products to other 
commodities, in a long series of years, before the war, 
presumably were fixed by the operation of natural 
economic laws. During that time the various parts of 
the business structure were in “‘gear with one another,”’ 
to use the words of the economist, with generally 
satisfactory results. To violently change the ratio 
between the farmer’s prices and the prices of other 
commodities could have but one result, if the econo- 
mists are right, and that was to throw the whole 
industrial system out of gear. We have seen proof of 
the soundness of this philosophy of business in the post- 
war years. During that time there have been several 
spasmodic movements towards general prosperity. | 
think you will find that those movements started in 
every instance when agricultural products had 
sufficiently advanced in price relatively, partially to 
restore the purchasing power of the farmer. It nearly 
always happened, however, with the revival of general 
business activity that the prices of other products 
began to advance again, thus destroying the improved 
position of the farmer. And then the movement for 
better times halted, as was inevitable. The conclusion 
from all this is that there can be no permanent general 
prosperity until the disproportion between the prices 
of farm products and services and other commodities 
and services shall be wiped out. How to rid ourselves 
of this disparity, therefore, is not the farmer’s problem 
alone. It is the problem of all. 

When the great war came to an end, everyone 
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recognized the fact that there must 
be a readjustment of values. It was 
assumed that prices generally would 
decline. It was thought that the 
decline would affect all commodities 
with an approach at least to uni- 
formity. That did not happen. 
Prices of farm products declined 
rapidly and beyond all proportion to 
the decline in prices of other com- 
modities and have never regained 
their former relative position. Why 
is it that in every Other period of 
depression there has been some 
degree of uniformity in the lowering 
of prices of commodities generally 
and not at this particular time? 
Why is it that at the time of the 
panic of ’73 and of ’93 prices of 
steel products and of farm im- 
plements and of manufactur- 
ed goods generally declined 
substantially as much as 
did the prices of the 
products of the farm? | 
And why is it that this Ht" 
period of depression 
we have gone 
through has been an 
exception in this re- 
spect? To answer 
these questions cor- 
rectly requires that 
we should look into 
the conditions gen- 
erally as they exist to- 
day and as they existed 
during the former 
periods of depression. 
The chief difference I 
think between now and 
then is that during the last 
thirty years organization has been 
the dominant factor with labor and 
with every other industry except our 
own. Whenthedepressionof 1920set 
in there was a large accumulation of 
goods of all kinds on hand; but indus- 
try, being highly organized, was able 
to resist more successfully than the 
farmer the pressure for lower prices. 
This leads to the inquiry whether 
or not, in marketing farm products, 
the farmer has kept apace with the 
great changes going on everywhere 
in the modern business world. In 
all other industries there has been a 
growing tendency to stabilize prices. 
This has been effected largely 
through the organization of a few 
great corporations which have taken 
the place of innumerable smaller 
independent units scattered over 
the land. Not only are there fewer 
manufacturers relative to produc- 
tion in every line, but they in turn 
are organized into a great national 
body which meets usually once a 
vear and considers questions of 
world supply and demand and other 
subjects of common interest to the 
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industries. Those great companies 
are therefore able to plan the next 
year’s campaign intelligently and to 
adjust their production to the prob- 
able demand. From time to time 
they adjust the price upon their 
product, which remains until new 
conditions require a change. They 
no longer go ahead blindly running 
full capacity, putting their com- 
modity upon the market at what- 
ever price may be offered, for they 
have learned that in that way 
danger lies. In agriculture alone have 
the methods of marketing made no 


improvement, ~~ —~. except as 
ates (0 -- 


to the 
ive Ve We pe 
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sale of 
those prod- 
ucts which are 
now being marketed 


- 
through cooperative commodity 
marketing associations. Indeed, 


while the farmer generally has re- 
tained his old methods, they have 
lost much of their original efficacy 
because of the tendency towards 
organization on the part of pur- 
chasers of his product. The number 
of sellers has constantly increased 
while the number of purchasers has 
as constantly decreased. 
Agriculture, therefore, finds itself 
with its millions of members freely 
competing among themselves while 
it is obliged to sell its products in a 
highly organized industrial and com- 
mercial world. Now, if the farmers 
are to put themselves upon terms of 
equality with the great industries of 
the country they too must organize. 
It is not desirable that they should 
imitate the great industries, adopt 
the corporate form of organization 
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and operate their farms through 
corporate management. It would 
weaken our whole social structure if 
our millions of farmers were to sur- 
render their individualism in this 
way. Nor is it necessary. While 
much improved efficiency in produc- 
tion is still possible, the farmers 
have made and are making constant 
progress in this respect. 

The problems which press hardest 
upon the farmer today are concerned 
with the marketing of his products 
at a price which will enable him to 
live and to go on producing He 
must find some way to restore the 
proper relationship between the 
prices he receives for his products 
and the prices he pays for other com- 
modities. The devotee of the laissez 
faire philosophy insists that in 
process of time, under the 
operation of economic laws 
alone, this relationship will 
be restored. Perhaps he is 
right. I think I may 
safely say that there 

is not an agricultural 
state in the country 
in which there are 
not at the present 
time fallow fields. 

As things stand, 

this tendency will 
continue until farm 
production will fall so 

low that there will be a 

real scarcity of farm 

products and farm 

prices will rise to an 

even higher level than 

would be desirable. In 
the meantime, a large por- 
tion of the farm popula- 
tion will go bankrupt. Cer- 
tainly this is not a pleasing 
prospect from the stand- 

point of either the producer or 
the consumer of farm products. 

If we would avoid this ruin, I see 
but one way out. The farmer too 
must organize for the purpose of 
marketing his products. Coopera- 
tive farm marketing associations are 
no longer an experiment. In Den- 
mark and Holland they have existed 
longest and perhaps have achieved 
their greatest success. In California 
the fruit growers for many years 
have been successfully marketing 
their product through cooperative 
associations. More recently the 
cotton growers of the South and 
the tobacco growers of America 
have made substantial progress. 
There are innumerable other instan- 
ees. Wherever cooperatives have 
been employed, there you will find 
agriculture in its best estate. In 
those communities the farms are 
better improved and are kept in a 








higher state of cultivation and 
repair. An air of thrift and pros- 
perity is likely to abound, a better 
community spirit has evolved, the 
farm has more nearly approached 
the ideal requirements of a home. 
Those who oppose the principle 
seem to think that in some sort of 
way the cooperative associations are 
seeking to avoid the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 
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understanding on the part of buyers 
and sellers before this law can 
operate successfully. 

Now, apply this to the farmer 
marketing his product. How can 
he possibly know as much about the 
many and complex factors which 
enter into the thing as the great 
powerful organized buying corpora- 
tions, including, during recent years, 
even governments themselves? If, 
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than sufficient to cover the cost plus 
the carrying charges, it is quite 
likely that the cash price throughout 
the year would have been much 
higher if the market had not been 
unduly depressed by dumping at the 
beginning. In other words, it is 
altogether probable that the market 
for the year never recovers from the 
jolt it receives by the marketing of 
almost the entire crop within a few 
weeks. 


Quite the reverse is true. 
Those who advocate this 
form of marketing are seek- 
ing only to create condi- 
tions by which that law 
will operate fairly as be- 
tween the seller and the 
buyer of farm products. 
At present it does not. We 


are told by the economists. 


that time and place are 
important factors in the 
market price. He there- 
fore who selects the time 
and place for the sale of his 
product has a direct effect 
upon the price of that 
product. This the indi- 
vidual farmer cannot do. 
As to the time, he usually 
must market whenever his 
product is harvested or 
otherwise ready for the 
market. As to place, he is 
limited practically to the 
nearest local market. Or- 
ganized along commodity 
lines, his organization 
would have much to say 
as to both time and place. 
We are told also by the 
economists that the supply 
which operates in price 
change “‘does not mean the 
total stock of goods in ex- 





aking the Law of Supply and De- 
mand Serve the Farmer Fairly 


HE purpose of cooperative marketing 

of farm products is not to defy the law 
of supply and demand, but only to make 
that law serve the farmer fairly. 

There are powerful interests, of course, 
which oppose this movement. They are 
aggressive, for they think they see large 
profits disappearing if the farmers organize 
and put their business upon a modern 
business basis. Their number is small 
compared with the great army engaged in 
the production, distribution and merchan- 
dising of commodities. With a zeal, how- 
ever, which self-interest always inspires, 
they are likely to impose their views upon 
chambers of commerce and other like 
organizations. Even though the great 
majority of these bodies has a feeling that 
agriculture must organize in order to fit 
into the modern business world, they are 
too likely to yield to the insistent and vocal 
minority which feels that its own interest 
is jeopardized. These organizations could 
give a mighty impetus to the movement if 
they would. They are just as much inter- 
ested in the progress of the movement as 
the farmers themselves. —Frank O. Lowden. 


Of course the law of sup- 
ply and demand still holds. 
Like any other law, how- 
ever, in the economic or 
the natural world, it may 
be made to serve man, or, 
through ignorance, destroy 
him. The law of gravita- 
tion is of immense benefit 
to the farmer when rightly 
used. It enables him to 
drain his lands, makes it 
possible for him to dis- 
tribute water cheaply from 
a'tank throughout his house 
and barn. The same law, 
however, may destroy him 
if he carelessly leaves open 
a trap door into his hay 
mow and falls through it 
to the floor below. The 
purpose of cooperative 
marketing of farm products 
is not to defy the law of 
supply and demand, but 
only to make that law 
serve the farmer fairly. 

There are powerful inter- 
ests, of course, which op- 
pose this movement. They 
are aggressive, for they 
think they see large profits 
disappearing if the farmers 
organize and put their 





istance but the quantity 


business upon a modern 





which sellers are willing 


business __ basis. Their 
number is small compared 





and able to sell at the form- 
er price.” Therefore, he 
who exercises a substantial 
control upon the flow of 





The views of Former Governor Lowden, as ex- 
pressed in this important article, were the basis of his 
address on the same subject before the I|linois-Eastern 
Iowa District Convention in Chicago, last September. 


with the great army en- 
gaged in the production, 
distribution and merchan- 
dising of commodities. 








the product to the market 
is an important factor in 
making the price. It is perfectly 
evident that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual producers each 
acting for himself are deprived of 
this advantage. 

The laws of supply and demand 
extending over a series of years, in 
fixing what the political economists 
call the normal price, still obtain. 
To fix the market price, however, 
fairly, that law is effective only 
“with free competition on both 
sides.” Among the causes which 
defeat free competition, Hadley, 
formerly President of Yale Univer- 
sity, in his work on economics, 
places ignorance first. In other 
words, there must be equality of 


however, he should enjoy equality of 
information with the buyer, he is not 
usually in a position to take ad- 
vantage of his knowledge. In most 
instances, he must market his field 
crops as soon as they are harvested. 
He therefore dumps his entire crop 
upon the market within a few weeks 
or months at the outside. The effect 
inevitably is to depress the price. 
It is not a sufficient answer to say 
that by the device of dealing in 
futures, as in the cereal and in the 
cotton markets, the effect of the 
dumping is altogether obviated. 
For though it may be shown that 
the price of the cash commodity 
months hence may be but little more 


With a zeal, however, 
which self-interest always inspires, 
they are likely to impose their views 
upon chambers of commerce and 
other like organizations. Even 
though the great majority of these 
bodies has a feeling that agriculture 
must organize in order to fit into 
the modern business world, they 
are too likely to yield to the insistent 
and vocal minority which feels that 
its own interest is jeopardized. 
These organizations could give a 
mighty impetus to the movement if 
they would. As I have tried to 
point out, they are just as much 
interested in the progress of the 
movement as the farmers themsel ves. 

(Continued on page 489) 








Newspaper Ethics 


NE of the characteristics 
of the generation is the 
degree to which every- 





body concerns himself with 
everybody else and undertakes to 
regulate his life, liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness. Stevenson’s dry 
old Lawyer Utterson said he in- 
clined to Cain’s heresy and “let 
his brother go to the devil in his 
own way.” We are tak- 
ing Genesis rather too 
niuch to heart. Not only 
are we the keepers of our 
brethren, but their men- 
tors, shepherds, guides, 
herdsmen and Nemeses. 
let an erring foot slip 
from the path and we 
instantly plant it again 
on the right way by sua- 
sion, by exhortation or 
by law. 

There no intention 
to discuss here the effect 
on the people as a whole 
which may come from this 
attitude. Whether a pol- 
icy of state and social 
wet nursing of morals is 
going to produce the hard- 
bitten, two fisted fellows 
the world needs for big 
leadership—‘‘the men who 
ride’ —1 


1S 


can shoot and is 
a question which ought 
to be handled without 


gloves. The issue is only 
pertinent here as it relates 
to the general searching 
of trades, businesses and 
professions for some formulation 
of ethical standards. 

It seems to me that to lay down 
positive inhibitions, like the Ten 
Commandments, is of doubtful per- 
manent value. They are the most 
notable of all instances of trying 
to make people right-minded socially 
and religiously by force from with- 
out rather than from impulse from 
within. I cannot see that much 
progress is made if I refrain from 
stealing or from coveting my neigh- 
bor’s wife because of some ritualistic 
taboo. If I am afraid of the taboo 
I probably save my society some 
trouble, but nothing else is accom- 
plished because I have not been 
actuated by any real appreciation 
of the soundness of the principles 
which underlie the commandments. 


By E. C. Hopwood 


Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Whatever merit lies in a code of 
ethics comes from its appeal to 
the rational, moral instincts of 
those to whom it is addressed and 
not from any taboos or inhibitions 
which it may set up. No profession 
or group can effectively go much 
beyond this unless it has machinery, 
like the bar associations, for giving 
its rules of conduct the sanction 
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of law. No doubt it is of some 
certain value to have the general 
and sometimes vague principles 
which actuate people in the daily 
conduct of affairs reduced to con- 
crete formulae, and from this stand- 
point the flood of ethical codes 
which has been poured out in the 
past few years is of service. That 
it will make church wardens out 
of the thimble riggers and monte 
men who infest every business and 
profession is too much to hope. 
Those who study newspaper his- 
tory with an open mind will be 
convinced that newspaper morals 
have generally gone along pretty 
well with the morals of the times, 
and usually a little ahead. News- 
papers are great preachers and it 
behooves the preacher to be some- 
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what better than his congregation, 
though that by no means always 
follows either in the church or 
newspaper row. There is one thing 
very fundamental to the press 
which enables it to upset kings 
and governments and to correct 
the most long standing abuses and 
that is the confidence of the public. 
The public is no fool. It will not 
tolerate for any length 
of time either crookedness 
or time serving on the 
part of its newspapers. 
Hence, if an editor were 
credited with no higher 
motive than seeing which 
side his bread was buttered 
on he would take care to 
keep his newspaper some- 
what ahead of the times 
in its general ethical code. 
Otherwise influence and 
power ‘fly out of the win- 
dow. 

There are no hard and 
fast rules of newspaper 
conduct. As I have in- 
dicated, standards change 
with the times. News- 
papers are cleaner, more 
honest, less abusive and 
infinitely better value than 
they have ever been in 
their history, just as any 
fair critic and student must 
admit that notwithstand- 
ing some sore spots there 
never was more honesty, 
toleration, humanity, com- 
fort and efficiency in the 
world than there is now. The 
newspaper press may pride itself 
on having been one of the influential 
forces in this march of progress 
from the day when Daniel Defoe 
began forming public opinion in 
the interests of reform and progress 
through the agency of what has 
become the modern editorial leader. 

The most noted pronouncement 
of journalistic ethical standards is 
the so-called “Canons of Journal- 
ism’ adopted by the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors at 
its annual meeting in Washington 
in 1923. This society is made up 
of the editors of newspapers in 
the larger cities and no other group 
is able to speak with so much 
authority. These ‘Canons of Jour- 
nalism” are as follows: 
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CANONS OF JOURNALISM 


The primary function of news- 
papers is to communicate to the 
human race what its members do, 
feel, and think. Journalism, there- 
fore, demands of its practitioners 
the widest range of intelligence, 
of knowledge, and of experience, 
as well as natural and trained 
powers of observation and reason- 
ing. To its opportunities as a chron- 
icle are indissolubly linked its obli- 
gations as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means 
of codifying sound practice and 
just aspirations of American journal- 
ism these canons are set forth: 


I. 
Responsibility—The right of 
a newspaper to attract and hold 
readers is restricted by nothing 
but considerations of public wel- 
fare. The use a newspaper makes 
of the share of public attention it 
gains, serves to determine its sense 
of responsibility, which it shares 
with every member of its staff. 
A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless 
to a high trust. 


II 


Freedom of the Press— 
Freedom of the press is 
to be guarded as a 
vital right of mankind. 
It is the unquestionable 
right to discuss whatever 
is not explicitly forbidden 
by law, including the 
wisdom of any restrictive 
statute. 


III 


Independence— Freedom 
from all obligations except 
that of fidelity to the 
public interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any pri- 
vate interest contrary to 
the general welfare, for 
whatever reason, is not 
compatible with honest 
journalism. So-called news 
communications from pri- 
vate sources should not 
be published without pub- 
lic notice of their source 
or else substantiation of 
their claim to value as 
news, both in form and substance. 


2. Partisanship in editorial com- 
ment which knowingly departs from 
the truth does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in 
the news columns it is subversive 
of a fundamental principle of the 
profession. 
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IV 


Sincerity, Truthfulness, Ac- 
curacy—Good faith with the reader 
is the foundation of all journalism 
worthy of the name. 


1. By every consideration of good 
faith a newspaper is constrained 
to be truthful. It is not to be 
excused for lack of thoroughness 
or accuracy within its control or 
failure to obtain command of these 
essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully war- 
ranted by the contents of the 
articles which they surmount. 

¥. 

Impartiality—Sound practice 
makes clear distinction between 
news reports and expressions of 
opinion. News reports should be free 
from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to 
so-called special articles unmistak- 
ably devoted to advocacy or char- 
acterized by a signature authoriz- 
ing the writer’s own conclusions 
and interpretations. 





**No government or profession or industry is, in the long run, going to 
be very much ahead of the ethical standards of the public it serves.” 


VI 
Fair Play—A newspaper should 
not publish unofficial charges 


affecting reputation or moral char- 
acter without opportunity given 
to the accused to be heard; right 
practice demands the giving of 
such opportunity in all cases of 
serious accusation outside judicial 
proceedings. 
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1. A newspaper should not in- 
vade private rights or feelings with- 
out sure warrant of public right as 
distinguished from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is 
the duty of a newspaper, to make 
prompt and complete correction 
of its own serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, whatever their origin. 

VII 

Decency—A newspaper can- 
not escape conviction of insincerity 
if while professing high moral pur- 
pose it supplies incentives to base 
conduct, such as are to be found 
in details of crime and vice, publica- 
tion of which is not demonstrably 
for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, 
the journalism here represented can 
but express the hope that deliberate 
pandering of vicious instincts will 
encounter effective public disap- 
proval or yield to the influence of a 
preponderant professional condem- 
nation. 


SHALL not undertake to analyze 
in detail this codification of 
what the editors who 
adopted it conceived to 
be sound journalistic prac- 
tice, but it will be seen 
to embody as fundamental 
the freedom of the press, 
the obligation of the press 
toward the rights of the 
individual and the obliga- 
tion of the press toward 
the public welfare. It 
requires the newspaper to 
be a clean and_ honest 
gentleman. Where there 
has been severe criticism 
of the newspaper—and 
there has been a great 
raking of the journalistic 
field recently—it has been 
where the press, in vary- 
ing degrees, departed from 
the principles of the Canons. 

Consider the position of 
the newspaper in relation 
to certain ethical obliga- 
tions. What are the chief 
sins it may commit? It 
may: 

1—Barter its news and 
editorial columns for mon- 
ey, favors, advertising influ- 
ence or other advantages. 

2—It may deliberately color and 
distort its news in the interests 
of certain individuals or causes 
such as_ political machines, the 
capitalistic group, ete. 

3—It may, by the over-emphasis 
of crime news and other news de- 
structive in nature, render a disser- 
vice instead of a service to society. 
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4—It may be guilty of egregious 
invasion of individual rights. 

Let us consider some of these 
points. In the first place the news 
columns of no reputable newspaper 
are for sale. There may have 
been a time—I suspect there was— 
when that was true of some news- 
papers. Beginning with the close 
of the Civil War and continuing well 
into the eighties there 
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certain self-ordained critics of the 
press see behind every publication 
the Machiavellian hand of some 
evil interest. And so, more than 
one good story is consigned to the 
waste basket because the editor 
argues that even the appearance 
of influence must be avoided—a 
practice which is of course unsound 
and indefensible. News ought to 
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news judgment unbiased. Again, 
large interests in his community 
may be vitally interested in some 
issue, he may honestly think that 
their success is for the best interest 
of all concerned and he may forget 
that his editorial page and not the 
news department is the place to 
champion them. It was said, and 
I think truthfully, that in the steel 
strike some years ago, 
most of the newspapers 





was a condition of pub- 
lic affairs which was 
anything but healthful 
and it would be strange 
if the infection did not 
extend to a part of the 
press. It ought not to be 
forgotten, however, that 
even in that day it 
was newspaper influence 
and agitation which 
overthrew the Tweed 
ring in New York, and 
that such scandals as 
the Whiskey Ring, The 
Credit Mobilier and the 
railway steals of that 
period were exposed by 
the leading newspapers 
almost without excep- 
tion. 

The most conclusive 
answer to any charge 
of the bartering of news 
space has been indicated 
elsewhere in this article, 
and that is that the 
newspaper is dealing in 
news as a commodity, 
and if that commodity 
is not honest value, the 
newspaper will suffer the 
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the press. 
spasmodic but steady. 
today is better than that of a decade ago, 
just as that of the last decade was better 
than those which had gone before it. 
Progress cannot assume perfection. 
implies other things to be accomplished. 
So it is with the newspaper. There is much 
There are many obstacles 
in the way—publishers and editors who 
put greed ahead of service, the highly 
acute competitive situation in the publish- 
ing field, and the public inertia which not 
infrequently refuses to bestir itself to 
support the better type of newspaper and 
is satisfied with lower standards. 
spite of all this, new ethical conceptions 
are gaining ground just as they are in most 
other lines of modern activity. 
bad thing to ask the newspapers to set 
forth their bill of principles, but it ought 
not to be forgotten that no government or, 
profession or industry is, in the long run, 
going to be very much ahead of the ethical 
standards of the public it serves. 
E. C. Hopwood 


left to be done. 


O honest student of the newspaper can 
eny that remarkable progress has been 
made in the general ethical standards of 
This progress has not been 
The newspaper of 


But in 
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in a great industrial 
center, which I shall 
not name, failed to give 
the strikers anything 
like an even break in 
the news. Now a few 
editors in the last presi- 
dential campaign, hon- 
estly believed Robert M. 
It LaFollette to be a dema- 
gogue and a menace to 
the peace of the nation 
and accordingly failed 
to give his campaign the 
space or consideration 
to which its news value 
entitled it. Other in- 
stances might be men- 
tioned. 

These cases, however, 
are the exception rather 
than the rule and are 
notable because they are 
exceptions. The old 
party newspaper organ 
has become obsolete and 
with the change in atti- 
tude politically has come 
a general change in the 
attitude toward all news 
presentation. Wise edi- 
tors realize that even 








fate of any dishonest 
merchant. It is a sim- 
ple thing to detect dishonest or 
doctored news. Only a very raw 
and silly editor would undertake 
to fool his readers. Once a news- 
paper is convicted in the public 
mind of crooked news practices 
it is on the high road to destruc- 
tion. The chain of events is in- 
exorable: Without honesty there 
are few readers, without readers 
there is no revenue and without 
revenue—since the newspaper is 
and must be a private commercial 
enterprise—the whole structure falls 
to the ground. 

It can be stated both from reason 
and from experience that the news 
space of responsible newspapers is 
not for sale. As a matter of fact 
the tendency of editors is to stand 
almost too straight in regard to 
certain matters of news because 
the articles in question happen. to 
have to do with advertisers, political 
interests and the like. Just as 
prurient minds see smut in the 
most innocent relations of life, so 


be printed for its news worth quite 
irrespective of fear or favor. 

The same arguments which apply 
to the sale of news influence may be 
applied to the sale of editorial 
influence, and the public is even 
more sensitive to any departure of 
the newspaper from the strict code 
editorially than in the case of any 
other department. 

The second point indicated above, 
“that news may be deliberately 
colored and distorted in the interest 
of certain individuals and causes,” 
may be answered by the same 
argument as in the case of the sale 
of the news columns. Such news is, 
again, not honest news and the 
newspaper offering it will in the 
end pay the price. 

It ought to be said, however, 
that there is greater temptation in 
this direction than there is to sell 
news space. An editor may find 
that his traditions and beliefs are 
so strongly in a certain direction 
that it is hard for him to keep his 


if Senator LaFollette 
had been everything his opponents 
considered him to be, full and fair 
publicity of his activities, state- 
ments and theories would be in- 
finitely less harmful than attempts 
to suppress him by the thunders 
of silence. It is true there are still 
a few journalistic ostriches—but 
not many. 

The charge of capitalism some- 
times made against the press and 
the temptation the press is supposed 
to be under to stray from ethical 
paths and go over to big interests 
because it has itself become in a 
sense a big interest, again will not 
bear analysis. Whatever its inclina- 
tions, the newspaper has but one 
hope of success and that is a square 
deal in news and editorial presenta- 
tion. It may be pro-labor, anti- 
labor or neutral in its ‘editorial 
policy, but it must be fair and 
reasonable; in its news it can play 
no favorites and, with rare excep- 
tions, does not. There are certain 

(Turn to page 490) 








ie 
World Court 


By Hon. William E. Borah 


United States Senator from Idaho 


Gaia iE SUBJECT of peace as 
Gd tax] it relates to the World 
4 Court is a subject in which 
many are deeply interested 
and I claim to share in that interest. 
It would seem in some quarters that 
my position upon this subject is not 
understood. I have not felt that 
my position was, or could be, mis- 
understood. I have felt that those 
who claim to misunderstand it 
understood it perfectly well. Per- 
haps I do them an injustice. It may 
be that my inadequate command of 
the English language places me at a 
disadvantage. No political plat- 
form binds me upon this subject. 
In the last campaign during my 
candidacy for re-election I stated 
plainly that I would not be bound 
by any political platform on this 
question. I do not think it a party 
matter or that it should be. But 
if it is, I took occasion before the 
vote was cast to exempt myself 
from that embarrassment. I am 
free to advocate that which I believe 
to be in the interest of peace and 
for the safety and security of this 
country. I am going to try to state 
what I believe to be the real issues 
involved in this controversy. 

What are the differences of view 
which lead to this discussion? The 
advocates of this Court are fond of 
saying that it is a question of “a 
court” or “no court.” That is not 
the question as I understand it. 
The question is: Shall we have an 
independent judicial tribunal gov- 
erned by international law or a 
dependent tribunal governed by 
international politics. That is the 
question—some of us support the 
first proposition. There are not 
many people in my opinion opposed 
to an international court, using that 
word in the sense in which it is under- 
stood by all Americans, that is, a 





tribunal the sole function 
of which is to decide con- 
troversies under established 
law. But there are some 
opposed to a tribunal endowed with 
administrative, advisory, legislative 
and judicial power, and under the 
machinery proposed, to be dom- 
inated at last by the politics of 
foreign offices of the different gov- 
ernments. This is the question for 
debate, not that of “a court” or 
‘no court.” 

It is claimed also that we are 
prejudiced against this tribunal and 
oppose it because the League created 
it. Speaking for myself, I have no 
objection to it because the League 
created it. I do not care about the 
fact that the League created it if the 
League will give it its independence 
after it is created. It is the Court 
as it is to function that I am inter- 
ested in and not in its parentage. I 
think it is in the interest of peace, 
in the interest of order and law in 
international affairs, that this Court 
function under a body of interna- 
tional law and absolutely free from 
the domination or direction of inter- 
national political institutions. It 
is wholly immaterial to me from 
what source the Court comes if it 
meets in any sense the test of a 
court. Mr. Kellogg, our able Secre- 
tary of State, in an address in Wash- 
ington some time ago, said: ‘No 
political question is ever submitted 
to any court.” In this respect he 
spoke as the distinguished lawyer 
that he is. We want a court which 
meets that test and also the test 
that no court should be controlled 
or dominated through political in- 
fluence. 

It is also claimed that we are ask- 
ing the nations which have adhered 
to this Court, accepted it, to discard 
it entirely and assume the task of 
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building a wholly new Court. We 
are doing nothing of the kind. We 
are asking for certain changes in 
the statute, changes which can 
easily be brought about if an inde- 
pendent judicial tribunal is wanted. 
We are asking far less when con- 
sidered as an exertion of legislative 
power or of treaty-making power 
than Mr. Balfour asked for and 
secured when the statute reached 
him from the hands of Mr. Root and 
his committee. He did not think a 
certain section of the statute was 
well for the British Empire, and 
without leave of or concern about 
what the United States would do 
he took it out, or caused it to be 
taken out. He was far too shrewd 
and, may I say without offense, far 
too faithful to his country to be 
content with a reservation, a reser- 
vation which he perfectly under- 
stood the Court itself would con- 
strue. How loyal, how devoted, 
is the English statesman at all times 
and under all circumstances to his 
country! What a power his vision, 
his loyalty, and his courage, from 
Burleigh to Baldwin, has made 
of that little island! No reserva- 
tion would be accepted to protect 
the vital interests of Great Britain. 
The statute had to be changed and 
the most important section of the 
statute was eliminated. 

The fundamental objection to 
this Court as it now exists is the 
right, or authority, which the League 
of Nations is given to call upon the 
Court for advice or counsel and to 
treat it in a large measure as a de- 

(Turn to page 486) 








our Son and His Career 


By Prof. Harry W. Hepner 


Vocational Psychologist, Syracuse University 


Naf KIWANIAN recently con- 
w) fided: ‘My son’s a real 
v4 problem. He’s sixteen years 
old. Last week he wanted 
to be an aviator, the week before 
that he wanted to go into the found- 
ry business, and this week he is 
planning how to enter West Point. 
He is a fine son but he doesn’t 
seem to know what he wants to do. 
His main tendencies are that he 
wants to do something worth while 
and he likes mechanical work. 
What shall I do with him? Shall 
[ let him drift around until he 
eventually finds himself or is there 
something that I can do which will 
help him?” 

Investigators have estimated that 
about 70 per cent of our American 
workers are eitherin the wrong voca- 
tion orelse inefficient in their vocation 
because of lack of interest in the 
job. A large part of this waste 
of time and energy and money can 
be prevented and the parent is an 
important factor in its prevention. 
There are, first of all, certain things 
which you, as a parent, should not 
do. 

You should not believe in the old 
idea that each person is fitted for 
some one occupation and that one 
only and that if the specific niche 
in life is not found, the individual 
is doomed to mediocrity or failure. 
In my analysis of hundreds of men 
and women I have found only a 
very few who are by nature fitted 
for one thing and that one only. 
The real situation is that most 
people are equally well-fitted for 
several occupations and not espe- 
cially well fitted for any one of the 
several. Excluding the few per- 
sons of genius such as the artist 
and musician, every man who has 
succeeded in some field could also 
have succeeded equally well in 
several other fields under the same 
circumstances. 

Do not be a fatalist if you want 
your son to succeed but teach him 
that he must be the master of his 
fate, the captain of his soul. 

Never have your son try to follow 
in the footsteps of some other man 
who made a pronounced success in 
some work on the assumption that 
your son will be a like success in the 
same field. What is one man’s 
meat may be another’s poison. One 






of the worst vocational misfits that 
I ever studied was a very intelligent 
man who was making some progress 
as a laboratory chemist for a large 
corporation when he happened to 
meet a former street car conductor 
driving a limousine. The chemist 
inquired as to the sudden rise in 
prosperity and found that this 
ordinary street car conductor who 
never had made over forty a week 
was now making five thousand 
dollars a year, selling life insurance. 
The chemist forthwith assumed 
that if an ignoramus could make a 
good income selling insurance, 
he, with his superior ability, ought 
to be able to excel him by several 
thousand dollars. He quit his 
chemical job and after two years 
of effort he was making thirty 
dollars per month in the insurance 
game. The moral is, ‘‘Don’t try 
to follow in the footsteps of another 
unless you are sure that you have 
the same kind of footprint.” 

Perhaps the greatest vocational 
crime committed by parents is for 
the parent to decide what a child 
shall be before the child is sufficient- 
ly mature to think for himself. 
Mothers pray that their sons may 
become clergymen and fathers in- 
sist that daughters shall be musi- 
cians. Later on the parents wonder 
why they have had to spend money 
in training their children for a 
certain work and the children follow 
another, entirely different occupa- 
tion. 

One of the most pernicious cus- 
toms of recent years is for fond 
parents to make application for 
admission to some exclusive college 
when the prospective student is 
still a small child. Some time ago a 
daughter came to our house ‘for 
keeps” and several well-educated 
mothers said, “Of course, you are 
going to register her for admission 
to X college so that when she is 
old enough to enter she may be 
sure to be admitted.”’ Nosir, not 
by a jugful! When that baby is 
old enough to enter college, X 
college may not be the college for 
her. Colleges and schools differ 
just as individuals differ. A good 
college twenty years ago may be a 
very poor one today. Be loyal to 
your alma mater but do not impose 
her on your own child without care- 
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ful consideration as to the needs of 
your child and the power of your 
alma mater in answering those 
particular needs. 

In seeking vocational advice for 
your son, don’t pay any attention 
to the adviser who bases his advice 
upon an analysis of the physical 
features of your son. Excluding a 
few kinds of feeblemindedness, the 
shape of the head, color of hair, 
texture of skin, etc. have nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to do with a 
person’s capacity, ability, interests, 
or tendencies. University psychol- 
ogists and physiologists have ex- 
perimented with these phrenological 
and physiognomic schemes and have 
long ago thrown them on the 
pseudo-scientific rubbish pile of the 
nineteenth century. They have 
no value whatever. - 


O much for the things that you 
should not do. What can and 
should you do? 

First, you should discard your 
emotional interest in your son for 
the time being and observe him 
impartially for the discovery of his 
peculiar, strong and weak vocational 
characteristics. All traits in the 
following list have vocational sig- 
nificance and you should look for 
them and the degree in which your 
son has each: 

1. Liking for mental activity ver- 
sus liking for physical activity. 
Your boy’s scholarship record, in- 
terest in books and study, ease of 
learning, etc. compared with his 
interest in tools, outdoor work, 
athletics, physical strength, ete. 
will enable you to decide whether 
he is fitted for work requiring an 
active mind, an active body, or a 
combination of both. 

2. Social abilities should be judged 
in the light of whether he likes to 
be with people, to be elected to 
positions of leadership, to study 
people, to entertain others, and to 
be dealing with people rather than 
with ideas or material things. If a 
person likes to persuade others, 
teach, or direct people, these char- 
acteristics can be capitalized in 
certain vocations. 

3. Ability to withstand persua- 
sion can be capitalized in the pur- 
chasing department, in department 
store buying, and in public office, 








4. Strength of calmness is required 
in occupations where emergencies 
are liable to occur. 

5. Liking for details and accuracy 
are desirable in many occupations 
but are required in certain kinds of 
engineering, office work, and the 
sciences. Usually accuracy de- 
velops with training. 

6. Liking for responsibility is im- 
portant in business, especially where 
a man plans to go into business for 
himself. 

7. Interest in broad plans, sys- 
tems, and schemes can be cap- 
italized in sales engineering, effi- 
ciency, and other systems. 

8. Liking for venture and the 
thrill of taking chances either in 
business or in adventure is usually 
strongest in the adolescent youth. 
Care should be taken in planning a 
career on the basis of this trait for 
this characteristic often disappears 
upon reaching the maturity of 
adulthood. 

9. Adaptability to people and 
living conditions is required of the 
traveling salesman, social worker, 
and some engineers. In analyzing 
a person always note the kinds of 
people he can deal with most easily 
and whether he can adapt himself 
to change in finances and living 
conditions. Women are_ usually 
weak in these traits. 

10. Liking for quality in things 
dealt with and surroundings is 
exemplified in the type of person 
who fits into the atmosphere of an 
exclusive shop compared with the 
clerk who belongs in a second hand 
clothing store. This trait is often 
developed in people who are reared 
in an unusually high type of 
environment. 

11. Liking for outdoor work 
versus indoor work is a domi- 
nating trait with many 
people and must be rec- 
ognized in some form. 
If an outdoor man hap- 
pens to get into an in- 
door occupation such as 
dentistry, he compen- 
sates for it by going 
fishing, golfing, etc. 

12. Ability toenter- 
tain others is needed =: 449 
on the stage. Pc: 

13. Conversational 
ability is an asset in 
any field but needed 
in the human contact 
occupations. 

14. Ability to ex- 
press one’s self well in 
written form is de- 
veloped by most pro- 
fessional writers but 
some writers have the 
knack by nature. 
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15. Public speaking ability is im- 
portant in several fields and should 
not be overlooked in the case of the 
prospective preacher and certain 
kinds of law. 

16. Ability to stand criticisms is 
very essential for the politician and 
public school teacher. 


17. Mechanical ability is often 
exhibited in the adolescent period of 
a boy but forgotten a few years 
later. It is probable that only one 
boy in five retains his interest in 
mechanics permanently. 

18. Mathematical ability is need- 
ed by the engineer, scientist, statis- 
tician, and actuarial expert. 

19. Artistic ability seems to ex- 
press itself in people who have it. 
One need not look for it, as a rule. 
The prospective artist must decide 
whether he shall go into the com- 
mercial aspects or remain in pure 
art. 


20. Musical ability, both vocal 
and instrumental, is a drug on the 
market. Persons who have this 
quality should be tested by experts 
before deciding upon a musical ca- 
reer. Of course, this does not mean 
that it should not be developed for 
personal interest and entertainment 

but the road 
l of the artist 



























} in music is 

| gs long, ardu- 
dy ous, and ex- 

, pensive. It 
would prob- 
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ably cost $250,000 to make a prima 
donna out of a talented beginner. 

21. Physical condition receives 
automatic consideration. 

22. Financial condition is import- 
ant in some fields and not in others. 
Even in the profession where years 
of study are necessary, many am- 
bitious youths manage to work their 
way through college and technical 
school. 


N addition to the above 

traits, certain others will crop 
out when considering the qualifica- 
tions of a person for any particular 
field. 

After you have analyzed the boy 
in the light of the above list, then 
write out on paper your findings. 
Discuss your analysis with the boy 
himself and check up your findings 
with the opinion of his teachers and 
intimate relatives. 

The next step is to go to the city 
library and get several books which 
describe occupations, make an ap- 
pointment with your boy for a 
certain evening, and then look over 
the occupations and discuss those 
for which the boy’s qualities seem 
to fit him. By a process of elimina- 
tion you will probably find that 
your selections will narrow down 
to about two or three occupations. 
One of these will be chosen. 

Both you and the boy should then 
make an intensive study of these 
two or three occupations. See to 
it that the boy meets some men who 
are experts in these fields. Also 
try to have him meet several failures 
in those fields. Do not be too 
greatly influenced by the man who 
is sore on his own vocation nor by 
the man who is bubbling over with 
enthusiasm about it. 

The aim of the parent and voca- 
tional counselor is not that of choos- 
ing a vocation for the youth. The 
main aim of the counselor should 
be that of presenting to the boy 
adequate information in regard to 
himself and occupations so that he 
himself can make the decision. No 
parent or counselor can 
ever choose a vocation 
for some other person. 

The individual must 

do the choosing be- 

cause he must also do 
the living and work- 
ing. Picking voca- 
tions for others 
is just as dan- 
gerous as pick- 


ing wives for 
bachelors. 
~ While the boy 


is considering 
theseveral voca- 


(Turn to page 491) 








oots in the Soil 


T A farmer-business man’s 
picnic a few years ago, an 
incident took place which 
left a vivid impression. 
The farmers were entertaining a 
civic club at an outdoor chicken 
dinner and frolic. One of the chief 
events of the day was a tug-of-war 
between picked teams of farmers 
and city men. 

The tug was pretty even and 
looked like a draw when a sly mem- 
ber of the farmers’ team, at the 
end of the rope, quietly wrapped 
that end around a small tree. 

The city men tugged and sweated 
and puffed in the hot sun, and after 
they had tired themselves out, with 
the farmers apparently using but 
little effort, they were beaten with- 
out much trouble. 

It was only an innocent prank, 
so the trick was received by both 
sides with loud guffaws. And then 
some one made this remark: 

“The city men could have pulled 
all day and they never 
could have gotten the 
better of the farmers’ ~ 
side, because the far- — 
mers’ end of the rope => 
was anchored in the 
soil.”’ 

And the rollicking 
tug-of-war was re- 
versed to its actual 
proportions in the 
minds of those pres- 
ent. It became the 
symbol of men play- 
ing and working to- 
gether for a common 
object—not of men 
pulling apart. The 
friendly contact, jol- 
lity and jocular test 
of strength was em- 
blematic of something 
strong and enduring. 
Two brothers test each 
other’s strength by 
frequent contests but 
grow up side by side 
to love and protect 
each other. 

And the rope had 
its anchor in the soil! 

It is from the soil 
that our strength 
comes, Tired men, 





—_— 


by Elmer T. Peterson 


brain-weary men, those whose spirit- 
ual strength flags in the heat of the 
city’s life, touch the soil, and like 
the mythical Antaeus, they find 
their vigor renewed, their optimism 
freshened and their boyhood enthu- 
siasms brought back. 

The program of Kiwanis with 
regard to the relation of town and 
country is one of the most vital 
forces at work in the nation. It 
has become trite to say over and 
over again that “farming is the 
fundamental occupation of the coun- 
try,” but triteness does not need to 
obscure truth. The constant repe- 
tition should not callous the mind 
to the sharp realization. 

I believe, in fact, that the respect 
for farmers and farming is growing 
among city people. 

Less than ten years ago, in 
Wichita, Kansas, which is primarily 
dependent upon agriculture for its 
existence, there was a spirit in the 
high school which manifested itself 
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once a year in the form of what was 
called “Rube Day.” On that day 
every student was supposed to dress 
up in the cheap vaudeville represen- 
tation of a farmer or farmer’s wife 
and parade through the streets. 
Of course the slight at the farmer 
was mere thoughtlessness. It bore no 
malice. It had no import except that 
it showed a lack of proportion and 
comprehension of basic principles. 
But after citizens had made a few 
pointed remarks about the custom 
for a year or two, the ‘Rube Day” 
was no more. Now the high school 
expresses its surplus spirits by means 
of a “Field Day,” which results in 
more fun and no injury to feelings. 

In years past, one of the favorite 
slurs was to call amanafarmer. It 
was not only the flappers and cake- 
eaters who talked that way. Many 
mature city people were doing it. 
But the habit has dwindled very 
perceptibly, and the silly old vaude- 
ville caricature has practically dis- 
appeared. The farm- 
er with the wisp of 
whiskers, linen dust- 
er, exaggerated nose- 
to-chin jaw move- 
ments and nasal “By 
Heck”’ is as extinct as 
the dodo. “There 
ain’t no such animal”’ 
except on the ten-cent 
vaudeville stage. The 
Wichita High School 
has not only frowned 
upon slurs at farmers 
but has established a 
thorough agricultural 
course, and its new 
million-dollar plant 
includes a large tract 
of ground for farm ex- 











perimental purposes. 
That is the way things 
are going. The roots 
are solidly in the soil. 

Once in a while a 
certain type of city 
man takes a deep in- 
terest in farmers 
affairs in the wrong 
way. I refer to the 
academic outbursts 
like those of some of 
the so-called ‘‘lib- 
erals” of the Green- 








wich village type in connection with 
the Nonpartisan League and similar 
movements. It is customary in such 
cases to denounce the middleman, 
demand a direct channel of trade 
between the producer and _ con- 
sumer, abolish futures, urge that 
farmers organize, etc. 

While there is some justice in 
each of these issues, they are likely 
to be deceptive and more or less 
empty. 

Experience has shown that the 
law of supply and demand 
pretty well takes care of . 
the middleman question. 
I would even make bold to 
say that if the farmer did 
not want middlemen there 
wouldn’t be nearly so 
many; in other words, the 
middlemen of agricultural 
communities are there be- 
cause the farmers want 
them. For example, I 
know of a man who buys 
cattle from farmers to ship 
to a primary market. The 
farmers are not only glad 
to sell to him, but they call 
him from as far as two hun- 
dred miles away to come 
and buy their stock. They 
do not want to sell directly 
to the packers or commis- 
sion men. They prefer to 
sacrifice some of their profit 
and obtain the service of 
this middleman. 

A few years ago I went 
into the storm center of the 
Nonpartisan League coun- 
try to study that move- 
ment. I found a great ter- 
minalelevator run by farm- 
ersin Saint Paul. It was 
said to be the largest farmers’ ter- 
minal elevator in the world. The 
man at the head of the institution 
wore a white collar. He ate meals 
at an exclusive restaurant. He 
looked precisely like the head of 
any similarly large private grain 
commission firm. In his office he 
sat in a swivel chair and commanded 
a large force of stenographers, book- 
keepers, office men, field men, buyers 
etc. His hands were white and 
soft. The force was the same size 
as that which would have been 
required by a private grain elevator 
concern of similar business volume. 
He showed me literature published 
by his organization which not only 
sanctioned trading in futures but 
openly advocated it. Apparently 
the effort to eliminate the middle- 
man had gone around in a circle 
and had come back to the starting 
point. 

On the other hand, it should be 
said that there was formerly a some- 


a 
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what comical fear among some city 
business men that the farmers’ 
cooperative buying and _ selling 
movement would wreck private 
business. This fear was unfounded 
and based upon provincial and 
unsound ideas. 

If the farmers can establish and 
operate cooperative buying or selling 
agencies, from the small country 
store or elevator to a great ter- 
minal grain-handling concern like 
that just described, why not let 
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How Can the City Man Be of 
Real Service to the Farmer? 


EAVE the technical agricultural 
problems and outworn fetishes 
alone. 

Make a thorough study of 
the broad fundamental prob- 
lems of transportation, tariff, 
world production of foods, hand- 
ling of land loan agencies, and 
taxation. 

Vote intelligently at elections, 
and in the discussion and vot- 
ing, consider the farmer's in- 
terest. 

Develop a_ kindly under- 
standing of the farmer and the 
equality and fellowship found 
in the right civic club. 


—ELMER T. PETERSON 


them do it? Some of them, indeed, 
are doing it, very successfully, and 
it isn’t hurting private business at 
all. Business must stand on its 
own bottom. It ought not to need 
artificial stimulus or artificial pro- 
tection against competition within 
a country where all have an even 
start. This newer idea is taking 
hold. I could name one of the 
biggest grain buyers in Kansas who 
said to me not long ago, “We are 
not only willing to see the farmers 
buy and sell grain and other prod- 
ucts cooperatively, but I would be 
willing to devote a lot of time and 
energy to the establishment and 
operation of a big farmers’ coopera- 
tive enterprise, based on sound 
business principles and operated 
for the benefit of the farmers.” 
He went on to say that he had come 
to this way of thinking because he 
had studied the subject long and 
had realized that the farmers’ wel- 
fare, after all, is the primary and 
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most important thing in Kansas 
and the nation, and every business 
man of vision ought to help advance 
the farmers’ interests. This is the 
new vision that is coming to busi- 
ness men everywhere. It holds 
good in New York and New Orleans 
and Los Angeles as well as in Omaha 
or Sauk Center. It makes for 
greater solidarity between the town 
man and country man. It does 
away with suspicion and absurd 
class consciousness. It is the ce- 

ment of a greater structure 
. of prosperity. 

As to the project of 
bringing the producer and 
consumer together, it is 
found that the law of 
charging what the traffic 
will bear is only another 
form of the law of supply 
and demand, and it oper- 
ates to nullify most of the 
supposed benefits of that 
theory. For instance, there 
radiates out of our town a 
number of paved high- 
ways, and along these high- 
ways are many farmers who 
operate small stands along 
the road, selling directly to 
motorists who drive out 
in the summer and autumn 
evenings to take the air. 
The prices of chickens, 
butter, eggs, melons, vege- 
tables, and fruit are about 
the same as those in town. 
The farmer doesn’t cut 
prices below the point where 
the commodities move 
readily. Why should he? 
Is there any moral obliga- 
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grocery? If city folks think 
they get things a little fresher by 
coming directly to the farmer, or if 
they think they might as well pick 
the stuff up along the road as to 
stop at some grocery store, why 
should there be a lower price level? 
The upshot of the whole thing in 
this case is that there is little to 
be gained in the way of price by 
dealing directly with the producer. 
Theoretically, at least, the producer 
is absorbing the margins represented 
by the grocer’s rent, insurance, 
shrinkage, spoilage, clerk hire, col- 
lection expense, salaries, profit, in- 
terest on investment and _inci- 
dentals. The farmers’ roadside 
stands certainly do not put the 
city grocers out of business. What 
is the answer? It is plain enough. 
Sometimes the farmer needs a 
middleman, and when he does, he 
is willing to pay for the service 
represented. Sometimes, again, he 
acts as his own middleman. And 

(Turn to page 492.) 








nglish Uni ormity 


By samurtsmae OT Metric Confusion 9 


FTER a _ brief period 
of inactivity the advo- 
cates of the metric 
system have revived 
the agitation to pro- 
hibit by law the use 

of the mile, yard, foot, inch, pound, 
ounce, gallon, quart and other 
familiar units of weight and mea- 
sure and compel all measuring and 
weighing in the United States to 
be done by the kilometer, meter, 
centimeter, kilogram, gram, liter, 
deciliter and other unfamiliar metric 
units. A bill to bring this change 
about was before the last session 
of Congress and its supporters 
state that it will be reintroduced 
at the coming session. 

This proposal interests every- 
body, for weights and measures 
are essential to the existence of 
organized society and to practically 
every human occupation. What 
more appropriate place for the dis- 
cussion of such a question than 
before the Krwanis clubs of Can- 
ada and the United States, the 
membership of each one of which 
is a cross section of the industrial, 
commercial and professional activ- 
ities of the community in which it 
is located? 

What a Change of 

Standards Means 

In reaching conclu- 
sions on this weights 
and measures 
quest ion there 
is great dan- 
ger of ac- 





Technical Adviser to American 
Institute of Weights and Measures 


cepting statements as true on mere 
authority, for no one can under- 
stand the infinite ramifications of 
the question, while any one can 
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HIS article by Mr. Dale takes 
| the opposite point of view as 

expressed by Aubrey Drury, Director 
! of the All-America Standards Coun-_ || 
|| cil, in the March issue of The || 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

Would the adoption of the metric | 
system lead to nothing but confusion | 
or would it ‘help undo that primeval | 

| 








|| confusion of which the Tower of 
! Babel was the representative?’ | 
p—— I} 


base the most sweeping claims 
on a partial and plausible view of 
the subject. Starting with the 
axiom that uniformity of standards 
is the chief merit of a system of 
weights and measures, the best 
that one can do in seeking the 
right conclusion is first to consider 
what the change would mean so 
far as his own work and experience 
are a guide. Then let him survey 
as best he can the innumerable uses 
of weights and measures, their 
essential relations to every human 
activity, and their special applica- 
tions in each industry 
and trade. Let him con- 
sider that the proposed 
change might be advan- 

tageous and compara- 

tively easy in one 
department, but 





injurious and extremely difficult or 
impossible in others, and that a 
complete change might be impos- 
sible, while a partial change would 
certainly bring with it the greatest 
evil associated with the use of 
weights and measures, an incur- 
able confusion of incommensurable 
standards. 

As it would be folly to attempt 
to force this change if it cannot be 
made complete, even if the new 
system were better than the old 
one, let us consider first the possi- 
bility of substituting metric mea- 
sures for the English, and conclude 
with a comparison of the two 
systems. 

Both the language and the stand- 
ards of weights and measures would 
have to be changed. Prohibited 
from using the mile, foot, inch, 
pound and ounce, we are to be 
forced to use the kilometer (5/8 mile) 
in place of the mile, the meter 
(1-1/10 yards) in place of the yard, 
the centimeter (3/8 inch) and milli- 
meter (1/25 inch) in place of the 
inch, the hectare 
(2.47 acres) in place 
of the acre, the 
kilogram (2-1/5 
pounds) in place 
of the pound, 
the gram 
(1 /28 ounce) 

















































































in place of the ounce, 
and the liter (1- 
1/16 quart) for 
the liquid 
quart, all 
of these 
new units of 
length, weight 
and capacity to 
be divided and multiplied 
only by 10, the units of area 
only by 100 and the units of cubic 
measure only by 1000. 


Land Measures 


Take land measurements. Prac- 
tically all of the public domain has 
been surveyed, and the English 
dimensions of city, town and coun- 
try plots are recorded in innum- 
erable deeds, mortgages, maps, sur- 
veys, searches of land titles and 
other documents. These dimen- 
sions cannot be changed. To force 
the metric system into exclusive 
use it will be necessary to 
change all these English expres- 
sions to their metric equivalents. 

A 60-foot front becomes 18.288 
meters. A street 100 feet wide 
becomes 30.48 meters. The 6000 
square feet in a lot 50x120 feet 
become 557.48 square meters. 
A square mile or 640-acre sec- 
tion becomes 259 hectares. 
Such a change would 
cause a sharp break be- 
tween the metric mea- 
sures and all the English 
measures of the past. Any 
intelligent person will stamp 
this as everlastingly im- 
possible. The metricites 
by making an exception of 
land measurements in the met- 
ric bills they have introduced, 
have repeatedly 

admitted that 


this change is impossible. The 
Government, however, could effect 
a partial change by forcing the use 
of the metric system for new sur- 
veys and plots, causing a time- 
wasting, mistake-breeding, in- 
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curable mixture of English and 
metric measures. The choice is 
between existing uniformity and 
future confusion. 


Screw Threads 


Consider a change of screw- 
threads. These stand- 
ards are based 
on the inch 
throughout 
English- 
speaking 
countries. 
Competent 
engineers 
have esti- 
mated that 80 
per cent of 
the screw- 
threads 


-. 


throughout t h e 
world are on the 
English basis. ‘The movement is 
far advanced and constantly pro- 
gressing toward complete uniformity 
of English screw-thread standards, 
so that a machine screw will fit 
and serve its special purpose any- 
where on earth. At the present 
time screw-threads for  fire-hose 
couplings and hydrants in the United 


y 
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States are based on the English 
inch, and the movement toward 


complete interchangeability on that 
basis is far advanced. 

A few years ago Baltimore was 
visited by a destructive fire. While 
the fire swept through the city fire 
apparatus from other cities and 
towns was rushed to Baltimore 
and left standing idle by the hy- 
drants because their screw-threads 
would not fit the Baltimore threads, 
owing to a different number of 
threads per inch. That is what 
would happen if metric screw- 

threads were introduced. It is 
no answer to say that the same 
standard can be made by both 

the inch and the millimeter. 

That means the use of the 
metric equivalent of the inch 
(2.54 centimeters) or the Eng- 


lish equivalent of the centi- 
meter (.3937 inch). The use of 
these equivalents is the use of 


neither the metric nor the English 

system. It is the misuse of both 

systems. Equally unbearable con- 

sequences would accompany the 

use of dual standards of screw- 

threads for gas, water, steam and 
other piping and for the innum- 
erable applications of machine 
screws. 


The Merchant Tailor 


the merchant tailor. 


\\ Turn to 
Here are twenty-six measurements 


recently made in 





inches for one suit of clothes; front 
1634, back 8, elbow 20, sleeve 32, 
scye depth 10, waist length 17, coat 
length 311%, strap 15, shoulder 21%, 
blade 12%, depress 10%, front 
width 9%, chest 41%, waist 43%, 
lower waist 441%, vest open 1334, 
vest length 29, vest chest 40, vest 
waist 42, pants leg 33, leg length 
4314, waist 42%, seat 45, thigh 24, 
knee 20, bottom 17. To change to 
the metric system the tailor must 
change fom the inch to a centimeter 
basis, not only his measuring rule, 
but all of his ideas of length, a 41% 
chest measure becoming 105% centi- 
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meters and all the other measure- 
ments in proportion. Compulsion 
under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment being impossible, how long be- 
fore the ingrained habits of American 
tailors and their customers will 
change from the inch to the centi- 
meter? A thousand years would 
mark only the beginning of the 
revolution. 


The Standards for Manufacturing 


The vast and complex manufac- 
turing industries of Canada and 
the United States are now based 
on English weights and measures. 
The proposal to change all of 
these standards ‘‘staggers the rea- 
son,”’ to use the words of Napo- 
leon in connection with the 
change in France. The textile 
industry supplies a good example 
of the permanence of manufactur- 
ing standards and demonstrates 
as conclusively as human experi- 
ence can that English weights and 
measures will remain the manu- 
facturing standards of the United 
States and Canada for all time. 

When the metric system was 
first forced into use in France in 
1792, textile goods were manu- 
factured by rude hand appliances. 
The first steam-engine had then 
been built only seven years; the 
spinning frame invented only 
thirteen years before; while the 
industry had then to wait twenty- 
one years for the power loom. 
Under such conditions France forced 
the metric system into use by iron- 
handed methods which Napoleon 
described in these words: 

“The geometers, the algebraists 
were consulted on a question which 
is a strictly administrative affair. 
The merchants and citizens found 
themselves plagued by matters, im- 
material in themselves, this contri- 
buting to the unpopularity of a 
government which placed itself be- 
yond the needs and the reach of the 
people, and shattered with violence 
their practices, habits and customs, 
like a Greek or Tartar conqueror 
who with uplifted rod, commands 
obedience in all of his whims, which 
he regulates in accordance with his 
prejudices and his interests, wholly 
apart from those of the vanquished.” 

And with what results? Let the 
answer come from Frenchmen who 
speak with the authority born of 
personal experience. 


Experience of France 


Paul Lamoitier, a French textile 
manufacturer, in 1902, gave this 
account of the chaos of French tex- 
tile standards, which are in the same 
condition today: 

“It is absolutely unworthy of 
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Frenchmen, who devised and applied 
the metric system, to retain the 
aune and denier for measuring and 
weighing silk. Ah! they, the 
Americans, are not considerate of 
our feelings. And they are right. 
We are as much in the anarchy of 
weights and measures for the textile 
industry as at the time of the revo- 
lution. Note that if I speak now 
only of France, I could say the same 
of every (Continental) country of 
Kurope.”’ 








HAT then is the met- 

ric proposition? It 
is a proposal to substitute 
the chaos of two systems of 
measurement for the uniform- 
ity, unequaled anywhere, that 
the English-speaking world 
now possesses. And all for 
what? Why, to substitute an 
inferior system of weights and 
measures for the best system 


on earth. 
—Samuel S. Dale 




















When Gaston Doumergue, now 
President of France, was the French 
Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in 1906, he addressed a letter to the 
French Chambers of Commerce in 
which he confessed the failure of 
compulsory metric laws and made 
this appeal for the use of the metric 
system: 

“The Department, in spite of such 
efforts, has not succeeded in attain- 
ing the desired result (suppression 
of non-metric weights and meas- 
ures). This situation appears to be 
due to the persistence with which 
certain trades continue to use the 
prescribed standards, their so doing 
leading to the use of the prohibitec 
weights and measures. * * * * 
They thus continue to designate in 
lignes and inches all the articles they 
sell. * * * * J do not think 
there is need to require a strict 
application of the Ordinance of April 
13, 1839. I recognize that if such 
a procedure were followed a con- 
siderable number of trades would be 
incommoded and much trouble be 
caused in the commercial operations 
of many manufacturers. Under 
these conditions I have been led to 
make an investigation as to whether 
it is not possible to bring about a 
change in the present usage by some 
other method than that of repres- 
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sion, and therefore I address the 
Chambers of Commerce asking their 
members to use their influence both 
with commercial bodies and with 
merchants themselves to induce 
them to renounce practices that are 
aang aid to the provisions of the 
aw.” 

If a century and a third of metric 
compulsion of the Tartar type begun 
in France with manufacturing pro- 
cesses in a rude state of develop- 
ment, has left the weights and 

measures of the Continental tex- 

tile industry in a state of chaos, 
how long will it take and what 
methods of compulsion will be 
necessary in order to establish 
uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures on a metric basis in all of the 
complicated and highly developed 
manufacturing industries in Can- 
ada and the United States in 

1925? On the answer to that 

question the metric proposal for 

manufacturing must stand or fall. 


Commercial Weights and 
Measures 


Commerce presents another 
phase of the weights and measures 
problem that is beyond human 
comprehension. Every price of 
every commodity based on weight 
or measure must be converted 
from its familiar expression by 
the yard, foot, inch, ton, pound, 

ounce, gallon, quart, pint or other 
English unit to an unf&miliar metric 
equivalent. Here are a few illus- 
trations: 

Fifteen tons of coal at $16 a ton 
plus 40 cents for carrying in, costing 
$246 becomes 13,617 kilograms at 
$17.63 per metric ton plus 44 cents 
for carrying in, and costs the same 
amount, $246, until the dealers 
change the prices to convenient 
figures, say, $18 per metric ton plus 
45 cents for carrying, for no one 
imagines they would reduce prices, 
and then the coal bill would be 
$251.23. Eight thousand cubic feet 
of water at 18 cents a hundred, 
costing $14.40 in Brookline, Mass., 
become 226.53 cubic meters at 6.355 
cents a cubic meter, after the water 
meters have been changed from feet 
to meters. The town would soon 
revise the prices, probably upward, 
to easy figures. 

Dress goods at $1.50 a yard 
become $1.64 a meter until the mer- 
chant raises the price to a convenient 
figure. A bed sheet 2% yards long 
becomes 228% centimeters without 
any change in length. A man wear- 
ing what is now a No. 16 collar will 
wear a No. 40% collar by the centi- 
meter size and without any enlarge- 
ment of his neck. A woman who 

(Turn to page 496) 
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7G] LTHOUGH principles of 
a ANS) free and universal educa- 
\7 ie ; : 
AWA tion were embodied in 
colonial laws, it was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that schools supported by 
taxes and controlled by states were 
generally established, but more than 
that, it is only within the 
last few years that every 
state in the Union has put 
on its statute books a 
law for state-wide com- 
pulsory education. (§ 
Since that time the *4 (i! 
public school has de- {_ , 







out precedent in 
the history of edu- (f 
cational institu- © 
tions. Our expen- \, 
ditures have grown 
into millions of dol- 
lars. The number 
of consolidated 
schools and high 
schools has become 
legion. The high 
school building, 
fit for a commun- 
ity university, has 
become one of the x. 
outstanding build- 

ings in the com- 
munity. The 
number of teachers has 
doubled many times. A 
few decades ago only 
a very few of our children 
went through high school. 
Today we are graduating 
thousands. This wonderful 
and rapid development is good to 
be proud of, and the fact that we 
willingly through our taxation have 
made possible this progress, is to 
our eternal credit. Yet it is well for 
us occasionally to take count of 
our stock and see whether the 
result we are getting is in proportion 
to our outlay. The system can 
most certainly be materially im- 
proved and we can get a great deal 
more for our money than we are get- 
ting today. The comparative new- 
ness of the system explains many 
of the weaknesses. Boiled down 
to the essence, the criticisms are: 


veloped at a ‘rate 7 a 
that is quite with- ( F y _ 
A 


I. Thousands of children are de- 
prived of their rightful inheritance. 
Only about 40 per cent of the chil- 
dren ever finish the grammar grades. 
It has been estimated that in the 
United States there are approximately 
1,100,000 between thirteen and sixteen 
who have permanently left school. 
The National Child 


> Labor Committee 


estimates that about 
1,000,000 
children ten to 










fifteen years of age leave school each 
year and go to work. The Board 
for Vocational Education made an 
investigation in regard to children 
leaving school in sixteen cities of 
the State of Iowa, and found that 
before the end of the eighth grade, 
34 per cent; before the end of the 
ninth grade, 37 per cent; before 
the end of the tenth, 47 per cent; 
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before the end of the eleventh, 
63 per cent; and before the end of 
the twelfth, 69 per cent have left 
school permanently. The elimina- 
tion in country schools would of 
course be much larger. These 
children go out into actual life and 
are forever handicapped because of 
lack of training, lack of opportunity, 
and as a rule, also lack of initiative. 
As long as the elimination of children 
in school is so large, we should 
rather bow our heads in shame than 
boast about our educational system 
because certainly here we have one 
of the real reasons for in- 
equality of opportunity. 

There are two main rea- 
sons why children leave 
school at an early 
age. 

‘ 1. A large per- 

\ centage of children 

leave school and 

go to work because 

of poverty and a 
' desire of their own, 
| or more, the par- 
«'. ents’ desire to raise 
the family subsist- 
ence. But is_ it 
legitimate to de- 
prive them even of 
the elementary 
education because 
of poverty? A 
country like the 
United States, 
so earnestly bent 
on equalizing educational 
opportunities, should see 
to it that no capable child should 
leave school because its parents 
need its earnings. The United 
States, and each state in the United 
States, is wealthy enough and should 
have enough sense of service to 
put our democratic principles of 
equality and opportunity into prac- 
tice. 

2. A large percentage of children 
leave school because of dissatis- 
faction. After a few years of school 
life, the child naturally drifts into 
the restless period. That restless- 
ness is greatest during the years of 
adolescence. Restlessness is one of 
the finest factors in human nature. 
It is often the mainspring for en- 
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lightenment and advance. The 
children become gripped by a new 
spirit of energy which demands 
productivity and activity and rebels 
against the stereotyped and the 
traditional. Desire for activity is 
readily understood when one notes 
the extent to which the traditional 
curriculum is one of passively learn- 
ing rather than actively doing. Let 
us see to it that the restlessness of 
the child, which is but a psycho- 
biological fact, is satisfied. This 
can be done, first by shaping the 
curriculum so that the child dur- 
ing the restless years is more engaged 
in actively doing than passively 
learning; second, by segregating 


the less able from the more for- 
tunate. Let us wake up to the 
fact that much more time and 


individual attention must be spent 
upon the less able. One of the 
greatest crimes in education is 
holding the less brilliant child up 
to the standards set for the bril- 


liant and also to hold the able 
child down to the level of the less 
able. 

II. Children are not being suf- 


ficiently prepared for the real tasks of 
life 

The people of the United States 
should realize that through our 
present method of instruction, we 
are not sufficiently preparing the 
children for the real tasks of life. 
Society demands a variety of service 
from its members. In the United 
States there are about forty-one 
million men and women gainfully 
employed. The distribution of these 
according to the 1920 census is as 
follows: 


ee |g, RE SE ICE 
2. Extraction of Minerals................. 
3. Professional Service................... 
4. Traneportation......................... 
5. Clerical Occupations..................... 
6. Domestic and Personal Service 

7. Trade (Commerce)....................... 
ESE ala ieee eae 
i, (UO ee 


Total 


Our children in a very few years 
will take the place of these forty-one 
million people. The question arises, 
are we actually preparing them for 
these tasks? Weare not! In our high 
schools, colleges and universities, 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the students 
are being prepared for the pro- 
fessions. The demands as to pro- 
fessions from the forty-one million 
men and women gainfully employed 
is only a little better than 5 per cent. 
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Educators are not solely to blame 
for this situation. Fathers and 
mothers should come in for their 
share, because quite often it is their 
fondest hope that their boy shall 
become a doctor, lawyer, teacher, 
or at least land in some white collar 
job. It can readily be seen that we 
are overcrowding the professions and 
making for.a badly balanced popula- 
tion. Anybody knowing anything 
about social conditions knows very 
well that the professions are over- 
crowded. To illustrate: In the office 
of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction right now, there are on 
file one thousand applications for 
teaching positions which cannot and 
will not be filled this year. Doctors 
and lawyers are going through long 
periods of starvation and many of 
them leaving their professional call- 
ing. From an economic standpoint 
of view, there is hardly anything 
worse than to prepare a country for 
a badly balanced population. Think 
of the awful disappointment which 
of necessity comes to young men and 
young women when after many 
years of school life find they are not 
fitted for the actual tasks of life, or 
that their given vocation is over- 
crowded. It is the actual duty of 
any school district to see to it that 
there is a well rounded curriculum 
having in it sufficient academic 
studies and also sufficient vocational 
subjects, and that greater care is 
exercised in vocational guidance. 
He who does less for the oncoming 
generation than he can do, does ill. 








III. Principles of equality not 
applied. 
Although we have in _ theory 
Number Per 
Employed Cent 
FEE TOLER 770,460 1.9 
balk eheithabvenihen 1,090,223 2.6 
Ce Se 2,143,889 5.1 
Nilncoisnesisedbditoe 3,063,582 7.4 
sas adiiin edie 3,126,541 7.5 
emLaes Sime 3,404,892 8.2 
sicibitgsiiecadilks 4,242,979 10.2 
A Le 10,953,158 26.3 
besa idbbeteationnes 12,818,524 30.8 
sailed busdecdialied 41,614,248 100.0 








abandoned the selective principle, 
that principle still remains with us. 
There are three children of ap- 
propriate age outside of high school 
for every child in high school. The 
principles which determine this situ- 
ation are three, namely, geographical 
location, psychological equipment 
and social status. If a child happens 
to live in a certain part of the state 
where the distance to school is great, 
where there is a mining camp and 
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where the geographical location is 
unfavorable, the child is not likely 
to go to high school. Also as a rule 
it is the intellectually promising who 
find their way to high school. The 
same thing is true of the children 
from the favored social classes. If 
the parent is engaged in professional 
service, the child is more apt to 
continue in school than the child of 
the parent engaged in manual labor. 
Because geographical location, psy- 
chological equipment and _ social 
status are somewhat determining 
selective agencies to keep the child in 
school, we should see to it that the 
child who is not favored by these 
selective agencies gets more con- 
sideration. Few people stop to think 
how unjust and unfair we are in 
matters educational. If the child 
drops out of school, say at the end 
of the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade, 
as a rule the community, education- 
ally, is through with that child. But 
on his more fortunate brother who 
goes on to high school, we spend from 
public money, approximately $100 
annually; $250 per year while in 
college; and from $300 to $400 per 
year while in law, pharmacy, dentis- 
try, or medical school. On one we 
spend approximately $2,500, on the 
other, nothing. The old saying, 
“To him that hath shall be given,” 
is still true, although we boast of our 
democratic principles. 

In order to offset this awful 
injustice, let us urge upon every 
community to establish part-time 
and evening school classes. Through 
part-time and evening school classes 
the child which has prematurely left 
school may continue its education 
and get a somewhat better chance in 
life. To continue the present favor- 
itism will make the minds of young 
people fertile ground for the germs 
of dissatisfaction. This dissatis- 
faction as a rule ends in radicalism. 
The community which has not a 
real program of part-time and eve- 
ning school classes may well tell 
itself that it is not doing its duty. 
Only through equalizing educational 
opportunities and by giving the 
neglected child plenty of chance for 
self-improvement can we eliminate 
the cause of dissatisfaction and 
radicalism. He who does less for his 
country than he can do, does ill. 

IV. TheGod of Ethics and Morals 
is left out of our educational system. 

Leaders of creeds should never be 
permitted to impose their creeds on 
school children at public expense. 
The teaching of morals and ethics by 
means of religion has always been 
left in America to the home and 
church. The home and church used 
to perform their tasks well. They 

(Turn to page 498) 
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Minting 

A piece of silver in a mint is assayed before being 
coined. The metal is carefully tested by the assayer 
to determine its quality. If it is not of the exact 
standard of fineness required it is refined to meet this 
required standard. 

Standardized, it is again tested before the stamp 
of the government is put on it, guaranteeing its quality 
so that it passes as legal tender anywhere. 

The Krwants process is not unlike minting. We 
too must make a careful list of the raw material which 
knocks at our doors. We too must lift to the standards 
the men who fall short, before we can admit them to 
our ranks. 

A Kiwanis button on the coat is our stamp of 
genuine manhood. It is the endorsement of one hun- 
dred thousand tested citizens that this man stands 
out in his own community. 

We, too, mint out of raw material men who will 
pass as legal tender in any community. 

We place our stamp on these blanks of pure metal 
which come to us and while we may add little to tl eir 
value, that stamp tells the world that value is recog- 
nized. 

At home no business or professional man should 
need the endorsement of an organization. He is judged 
not by a membership, but by his reputation. 

But as our coin in foreign countries is judged by 
the stamp of our government so also are men away 
from home judged by the stamp of approval put on 
them by their neighbors. 

Membership in a Kiwanis club is such a stamp. 
It is an endorsement by those neighbors who know 
the man best, a guarantee that he is worthy of the 
confidences of the public. . 


# 


That man who cannot get a grip on him- 
self is easy for others to get a grip on. 


* 
Boost 


The words “boost”? and ‘booster’? have become a 
Babbitt slogan in the world. Would-be clever para- 
graphers poke fun at all men who use the word, or 
practice its meaning. 

Yet there was never in the history of the continent a 
greater need for boosting than at present. Never has 
the world needed confidence more than now. 

Holy Writ says: “There are . . . many voices in 
the world and none of them is without signification.” 

It takes a firm discrimination to choose between the 
voices of verity and the voices of fallacy. The voice of 
Hate wrecked Germany and almost wrecked the world. 
The war settled for all time the voice of Hate, but the 
seed sown by that war now makes the voice of selfish- 
pess heard around the world. The voice of Selfishness 





echoed by the voice of Suspicion. People have less con- 
fidence in each other and nations less confidence in 
other nations. 

Until the boosters and the Babbitts make the soft 
voice of Confidence drown the harsher voices of Hate, 
Selfishness and Suspicion, we cannot slough off the 
aftermath of the war. 

Let carping critics fatten their batting average of 
sarcasm against the booster of the organizations which 
boost. It is of such men that solid substantial citizen- 
ship is made. 


se 

4 
Lack of education today means lack of 
leadership tomorrow. 


Me 
TS 


Conversation 


He was a grouchy misanthrope, who put in most 
of his time on the country club veranda. A taciturn 
fellow, he had but few friends. One of these questioned 
him as to why he sat alone and did not engage in the 
conversation and badinage around him. 

He said, “I listened for an hour to one hundred 
men, noting carefully the subjects on which they 
talked and the time they devoted to them. They 
talked of themselves 61 per cent of the time; of pro- 
hibition 23 per cent of the time; of sports of various 
kinds 9 per cent of the time; of current events 3 per 
cent of the time; devoted 2 per cent to telling stories, 
many in questionable taste; 1.50 per cent of talking of 
their own business and the other .50 per cent to moving 
pictures and their actresses and actors. 

“T’d rather sit and think 90 per cent of the time about 
something worth while.” 

His may be a pessimistic viewpoint. It is possible 
that the men to whom he listened did not reach the 
average standard of conversation, but the idea makes 
one pause. 

Why do we talk, anyway? Is the real object of 
conversation to instruct or entertain the listener or 
is it to entertain the person doing the talking? Are 
we bores or are we interesting to other people? 

No bore knows he is a bore. If he did he would 
cease to be one. But surely it can be found out, if 
each of us faces the question as to whether he is a bore 
or interesting. 

At your next Kiwanis meeting, tabulate the sub- 
jects and the length of time devoted to each by the 
other K1wANIANs at your table. Classify each man, 
decide whether he is interesting or a bore and why 
he is one or the other. Having gathered this bit of 
data apply it to yourself. You don’t have to pub- 
lish the result if it doesn’t please you! 


iK 


It doesn't pay to be crooked. Look what 
happened to the hair pin and the corkscrew. 
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Farmer’s Work 


Kiwanis clubs have tried many different plans of 
carrying out a Kiwanis objective; to bring about a 
closer relation between the farmer and the city dweller. 
Most of them have been good and many of them are 
exceptionally so. 

One which has aroused great interest and proven 
universally successful enables a country boy to buy an 
animal of his own to take care of, with the profit from 
its sale coming to his own pocket. 

The best way to help any individual is to help him 
to help himself. To loan a boy money to buy a young 
animal to be his personal care is to teach him, first, the 
care of animals, second, the profit in feeding farm 
products to an animal and selling it, rather than the 
products direct, and third, the responsibility of money 
borrowed and returned to the creditor. 

A by-product of the plan is the close contact de- 
veloped between interested K1wantans and the country 
boy. Awarding of prizes for the best animal puts the 
spirit of rivalry into the incident. 

Naturally there is interest aroused in every farmer 
and his wife when some one takes an interest in their 
children. Every freckled faced country boy, every shy 
pinafored country girl is the pride and joy of their 
parents’ hearts. Interest shown in them arouses a 
kindred feeling in the hearts of the parents; thus is the 
KrwANIs objective of closer relations well served. 


#K 


Constructively I am the president of my 
Kiwanis club. 


% 
We Build 


The reputation of a town is as delicate as that of a 
woman. A few slighting remarks will ruin it. If these 
remarks come from citizens they are as dangerous as 
slighting remarks about the woman from a member of 
her family. 

No man should knock the town which gives him his 
living. If he is not satisfied with the town there are 
trains leaving every hour. He should hold his criticism 
until such time as he has proved his sincerity by moving 
away. Every Kiwantan should have an optimistic 
attitude towards life in general and the town in which 
he lives in particular. 

One of the problems of every small city is to hold tight 
to its youth. The young man who has finished his 
education, tends to drift away to the larger cities 
looking for larger opportunities. That town that 
can hold fast to the youth it develops in its schools and 
colleges and tie them into its civic life has spelled 
success. 

Nothing more inclines the young man to drift away 
than the words of some pessimistic business man 
belittling the home town. Most of such pessimistic talk 
is thoughtless. It would be a real service to the home 
town if every Krwanis club would make it a rule 
always to speak well of the city and its future and 
“call down’ the man who does otherwise. A few 
quiet words to the man who defames the city from 
which he gets his living, in many cases would cause him 
to think before speaking next time. 


* 


At election time remember that all master- 
workmen have served an apprenticeship. 
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Time 
To most Krwanis members time spent in the work is 
of more importance than money spent. It is infinitely 
easier to get a check from a KrwantAn than some of the 
time he wishes to devote to his own affairs. 


All Krwanis clubs budget the money they spend in 
Kiwanis work. No club would consider itself busi- 
nesslike without the budget system which has come 
to be a part of every properly run business organization. 


If it is important for a Kiwanis club to budget the 
money spent in its work, how much more important is 
it to budget the time the members spend at the weekly ' 
luncheon. 


Overlong programs are often the result of frequently 
encored musical numbers put on previous to the in- 
troduction of the speaker. It is not only necessary that 
a speaker be informed how long, or rather how short, 
he can talk, but it is incumbent on the club officers to 
see that he be allowed to start his address on time. It 
is unfair to the speaker to compel him to talk beyond 
closing time because a few enthusiastic members wanted 
to hear one more number from the jazz orchestra or one 
more comic song. Budget the time of meetings as 
carefully as you budget the less important money you 
spend. Having made your budget, teach your members, 
that the presiding officer will put the meeting through 
on time; every one will be happier. Men are little 
inclined to attend Kiwanis luncheons when there is 
uncertainty of the time they will be back to business. 


H 


Avoid politics in the election of your club president. 
A president elected without politics has no friends to 
reward and no opponents to punish. He is thus better 
able to use the best material of the club to carry out his 


high purposes. 
* 


The exercise of the franchise and the prompt re- 
sponse to the call of jury duty is the highest obligation 
of a citizen. 


* 


Eighty-three and fifty-seven one-hundredths of all the 
clubs were represented at the International convention 
in Saint Paul this year. 


#K 


Nineteen special trains entered Saint Paul for the 
KIWANIS convention and the Kiwanis switchboard 
handled fourteen thousand Kiwanls calls. 


#K 


Happiness is a twin. Many men are unhappy because 
they never went to the trouble to make friends. Really 
to enjoy anything, we must share it. 


#K 


Like peaches and pears, men grow sweet a little while 
before they begin to decay. 


*K 


Friendship never authorizes you to say disagreeable 
things to your intimates. 














Ci > he Situation in the Copper Industry 


al—Does Not Rust or Cor- 

rode” gives, for the manu- 
facturers of copper products, an ex- 
cellent advertising slogan, yet 
it is the real reason why the 
copper mining industry has 
not yet recovered from the 
war. The everlasting quali- 
ty, while a good sales talk, 
has provided a temporary 
handicap. 


In making any study of 
the copper situation as it 
exists today, we must first 
study the conditions that 
placed the industry in its 
present state. We must then 
study the trend of conditions 
over a long period of years, 
thus eliminating local dis- 
turbances and we must fur- 
ther ascertain the general di- 
rection in which we are traveling, if 
we are to have any accurate idea as 
to what the future may bring forth. 


Copper, the oldest metal known to 
commerce, has enjoyed the unusual 
distinction of being twice born. 
We read of the metal in ancient 
Egyptian records, in China’s “‘Can- 
on of History,’ and even in the 
Scriptures, of its employment in 
earliest history, so extensive in fact 
that the epoch is known as the 
Bronze Age. It is not copper’s 
first life, however, that enters so 
much into the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. 

Following the medieval period, 
ferrous metals 
gradually took 


= The Everlasting Met- 


By Charles F. Willis 


Editor, Arizona Mining Journal 
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tance in these two stages of history, 
it is of far greater public service to- 
day than ever before. 

Early in the eighteenth century 
at least three-quarters of the world’s 
supply of copper came from Great 
Britain, principally from Cornwall 
and Wales, and this position was 
maintained until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
output steadily decreased, the Eng- 
lish production today being so small 


as to have very little bearing on the 
world’s supply. During the pros- 
perity of the eighteenth century the 
first steam engine was built and in- 
stalled in one of the Cornish 
mines, the inventor being a 
Captain Savery. This was 
followed by an improved 
model built by Newcomen, 
both of which were only 
partially successful, and it 
was not until 1777, when 
Watt built and installed his 
first engine in the mine at 
Chacewater, Cornwall, that 
steam pumping could be con- 
sidered entirely successful. 
The introduction of this model 
of Watt’s is said to have 
practically saved the situa- 
tion for the English mines, 
as they were by this time at 
so great a depth that the water 
was threatening to put an end 
to all operations. 


Although copper was discovered 
by the Spaniards in Mexico, Cuba 
and other South American countries 
in the sixteenth century, it was 
mined only in very limited quanti- 
ties until about the middle of the 
ninetcenth century; the great pro- 
duction of Chile started around 
1840, while the Mexican mines, 
originally opened by the Aztecs, lay 
practically dormant until about 
1880. 


Massachusetts furnished the first 
copper mines in the United States, 
the original discovery being in 1632, 
followed by 
Connecticut in 





the place of non- 
ferrous, and, as 
late as one hun- 
dred years ago, 
copper had been 
almost entirely 
eclipsed by iron 
and steel. But 
non-ferrous 
metals were to 
live again, for 
in the advent of 
the electrical 
age and modern 
invention we 
find the essen- 
tial recourse to 
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1709, and a few 
years later 
mines in Ver- 
montwere 
opened, which 
were the main 
source of supply 
for many years. 

In British 
North America, 
Newfoundland 
opened its first 
mines of impor- 
tance in 1865. 
A little mining 
of cupriferous 
pyrite was done 








copper. As to its 
relative impor- 


Copper Smelter of the American Smelting and Refining Company at Garfield, Utah. 
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shortly after- 
wardin the Prov- 
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ince of Que- 
hee. Copper 
Mining in the 
Province of 
Ontario be- 
gan with the 
opening of 
the Sruce 
mines in 1846 
but really im- 





portant cop- 
per pro- 
duction only 
dates from 
the exploita- 
tion of the 
great nickel- 


copper depos- 
its of Sud- 
bury about 
1886, and the 
large and 
ever -increas- 
ing copper 
industry of 
British Co- 
lumbia which 
had its incep- 





States and 
half of that 
from Arizona 
it is not to be 
wondered 
that Mr. At- 
wood found a 
big industry 
located in ap- 
parent isola- 
tion. 

From 1845 
to 1887 the 
State of 
Michigan 
was the lead- 
er of all of the 
states in cop- 
per produc- 
tion and in 
eighty years 
of production 
has contrib- 
uted to the 
copper re- 
sources of the 
world about 
2,000,000 











tion in the Interior view of the new Cornelia Copper Company Mill at Ajo, Arizona. tons of the 
last decade metal. 
of the nine- Theleader- 


teenth century. 

The discovery of the Lake Super- 
ior mines in 1844 was the start of the 
modern era in our country, which 
received a tremendous impetus a 
few years later when Montana made 
its first production, to be followed 
a decade later by Arizona opening 
up enormous deposits. Shortly after 
’ this Utah, Colorado and California 
entered the copper producing 
states within a few years of each 
other, and in an incredibly short 
period the United States jumped 
into the lead in volume and quality 
of the metal produced. 


Albert Atwood, the industrial 
research man and writer for the 
Saturday Evening Post, in visiting 
Arizona mines for the first time said, 
“T was astounded to find an industry 
located out here in the hills and 
isolated, that was comparable almost 
to the steel industry.”” The magni- 
tude of the copper mining industry 
is not generally appreciated for it 
does not come under the observa- 
tion of the average man, yet when 
we considerthat 3,000,000,000 pounds 
of copper are being produced annu- 
ally and that over sixty per cent of 
this comes from mines of the United 


ship was taken away by Montana 
in 1887 and from that date to 1910, 
Montana led. Yet in fifty-seven 
years of production Montana has 
produced about 4,750,000 tons of 
the metal. Arizona did not come 
into production until the early ’90s, 
after the leadership of Michigan. 
The production in Arizona grew 
rapidly and in forty-four years of 
production has contributed about 
5,500,000 tons of the metal and 
now produces an amount of cop- 
per practically equivalent to all 
other states of the United States 
put together. 
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War Time Conditions 


The same thing was true in the 
copper mining industry during the 
war as was true in all other indus- 
tries. We went into an orgy of pro- 
duction. We produced millions of 
harnesses for thousands of horses, mil- 
lions of screw drivers for hundreds of 
tool boxes and millions of pounds of 
copper for many thousands of shells. 
In other words, the various pur- 
chasing departments of the Govern- 
ment demanded of all industries all 
that it could produce, for the world 
wus preparing for a war of an in- 
definite period and no chances were 
being taken that there might be a 
shortage in any kind of raw material 
or of the manufactures necessary 
for war purposes. 

The copper mines responded to 
the demands of the Government and 
production jumped in the mines 


already opened, about 500,000 tons 
of copper annually, although during 
this period the Government did not 
permit the sale of securities in new 
mines and did not permit any money 
or time being expended in the un- 
productive work.e of finding and 
opening new copper properties. Thus 
the entire burden of increased pro- 
duction came upon old mines and 
they lived up to their task, produc- 
ing at forced draft, straining all the 
efforts toward production, failed to 
maintain their plants and ore reserves 
for fear of the loss of possible pro- 
duction while doing so and reached 
the point where, when the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, 
copper production was at the rate of 
125,000 tons of the metal monthly. 

With the signing of the Armistice, 

(Turn to page 487) 




















At the top is pictured a panorama view of Utah Copper Mine at;\Bingham Canyon, 
Utah. At extreme left are some of the capping dumps, in left foreground, 


business section, in center foreground, railway trestles. 


Below are tailings 


storage pile of the Miami Copper Company, Miami, Arizona. 
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MY PERSONAL PAGE 


ROE FULKERSON 














have a friend, an artist, who draws one of the comic 

strips for the daily papers. Some captious critic 

may take exception to the word “artist” when 
upplied to the maker of newspaper comics. My friend, 
who paints some of the most delightful genre pictures 
imaginable, considers it no prostitution of his art to 
do his daily comic. He says he is thus enabled daily 
to make a million people smile and forget their troubles, 
a mission as high as the creation of a beautiful art 
object to be admired by the few. 

I had a luncheon engagement with him the other 
day and went to his office—he refuses to call it a studio 
—to get him. He said: “Sit and talk while I finish 
this strip. I do not have to think when you talk!” 

Swallowing his insult, I watched him work. As he 
made the faces of his pen and ink characters, I could 
tell how they were supposed to feel by watching him. 
He screwed his own face up into expressions registering 
Anger, Dismay, Woe, Surprise and Laughter, according 
to the face he was depicting with a few strokes of his 
facile pen. 

As he finished, his face resumed its natural good- 
humored smile. When I laughed, he told me that most 
men who drew, involuntarily distort their own features 
to fit those of the characters they create. 

This interested me much. I went back to my office 
to tell it to my cell mate, another literary guy, who 
works at his scrivenering in the same office with me. 
In a lull in the afternoon’s work, I looked across at 
him making his fingers dance a clog on the typewriter 
keys. As I opend my mouth to speak, I stopped 
amazed. Ordinarily he is as good natured as a kitten 
chasing its tail, but as I gazed I saw his jaw grim set, 
his face frowning and resolute. Then suddenly it 
changed in a flash to merriment and agrin overspread it. 
I walked across to peer over his shoulder, to find he 
was writing a dialogue between a very angry man and 
a woman who was teasing him. As his typewriter 
changed from angry man to kidding woman, his face 
changed also! 

I took a small mirror which my secretary uses to 
put on her make-up and, watching my chance, while 
he wrote the angry man’s part of the dialogue, I 
put the mirror in front of him suddenly. He joined my 
laughter at his expense. 

After I explained to him what I have written for you, 
I went back to my own work. Within the hour the 
mirror was put between me and my typewriter to show 
me a grim-visaged individual who looked as though 
his porous plaster was peeling and the world had just 
stolen his apple dumpling. 

I have bought a small mirror and hung it where I 
can glance into it many times a day. My most pro- 
found admirer never accused me of being hand- 
some. The best I have ever had was the statement 
that my face was unusual and that’s mighty ambiguous. 
I think of me in the words of Kipling’s famous limerick: 





“Tn good looks I am not a star, 

There are others more handsome by far, 
But my face, I don’t mind it 
Because I’m behind it, 

It’s the people in front that I jar!”’ 


But I have made up my mind that my homely mug 
shall not become soured and as full of frown furrows as 
the shirt side of a wash board. I can never be pretty, 
but by the great horn spoon, I can look good-natured! 
I do not want little children to shy away from me. We 
all make sport of the time the ladies utilize powdering 
and painting in front of the mirror. But I am here to 
broadcast to a waiting world that in my opinion the 
results justify the labor. 

A frozen or a smiling face, like a good rule works both 
ways. If a man carries smiles in his heart, if the chil- 
dren of his brain are nice children, his face will adver- 
tise to the world that he is a good fellow, well worth 
any man’s knowing. If his brain children are envy, 
hate and malice, they will register on his countenance 
just as they register on the faces of my artist and my 
literary friend. 

If we cultivate a smile, smooth out the worry wrinkles, 
make our faces less forbidding, we feel happier, be- 
cause people, seeing us, think we are in a good humor 
and address us good humoredly. 

Many a good business man spends thousands of 
dollars to make the front of his store attractive, who 
spends other thousands on the package which contains 
the product of his factory or on the printing and 
illustration of the printed message about his goods, 
who wears a face as forbidding as the undershot jaw 
of a bench-legged bull dog. 

Children have always made “funny faces.” They 
discover the effect of facial expression on their play- 
mates almost as soon as they are big enough to think. 
They can make other kiddies laugh or angry by gro- 
tesque faces shown in silence across the school room. 

I have never given much thought to what I look like. 
I keep the southern hemisphere of my mug, where the 
hair grows so freely, clean and shaved. I keep the 
fringe which grows around the vast open space which 
covers my northern hemisphere, like an ice cap on 
a globe, carefully trimmed. But I have paid little 
attention to the expression I habitually wear. I am 
going to do it. I have no pride in my face. But 
it is the only face I have and I shall make the best of 
it in the future by trying to make it easy to look at. 

My clothes must be neat because people judge one’s 
standing in the community by the kind of clothes one 
wears. But the clothes are only for the first casual 
glance. The gaze of men, women and little children 
then centers on my face to see if I look kind, forbidding, 
stern, happy or just blank. I want my store front, 
the package in which I send out my goods, my facial 
advertisement, to let the world know that I am not so 
worse after all. 

I just looked into the mirror. My plagued face has 
slipped again and the frown is there! 

Got a mirror around your office anywhere? 
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International Committee Appointments 
1925-1926 


Executive 


Re) ss n0 0 MGR Sc, he ea oe 
Ralph A. Amerman..................... 
Raymond M. Crossman............. 
Henry ©, aes.......................... 
Victor M. Johnson _ ................. 
Douglas J. Scott ....................... 
ee) 


sata Seranton, Pennsylvania 


ate Rockford, Illinois 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Billings, Montana 


Finance 


Ralph A. Amerman...................-- 
Raymond M. Crossman............. 
rs NR hitcticnctrcsiecernine 


aed Atlanta, Georgia 


Seranton, Pennsylvania 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Standing Committees 


Agriculture 


Nat T. Frame .................. Morgantown, West Virginia 
Thomas A. Coleman.......... Lafayette, Indiana 

Andrew W. Hopkins..........Madison, Wisconsin 
Charles J. Marshall. .......... Lewistown, Montana 


Dr. Thomas J. MeArthur..Cordele, Georgia 


Business Standards 
Edmond C. vanDiest........ Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Harold A. Bellows..............Springfield, Massachusetts 

George S. Brown................ Reno, Nevada 

Samuel M. Irwin, ............ Altoona, Pennsylvania 

oe ee Columbia, South Carolina 
Classification 

Charles F. Adams, K. C...Calgary, Alberta 

Robert F. Frey.................. Ottawa, Ohio 

RCC: Ra Soot Ret viele St. Louis, Missouri 

Henry K. Peterson............ Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Dr. Elmer E. Purington....Auburn, New York 


Convention Program 


William C. Alexander........New York City, New York 
Frank &. Giry................ Reading, Pennsylvania 
Earl Kilpatrick,................. Portland, Oregon 

Walter S. Sugden.............. Sistersville, West Virginia 
Andrew Whyte.................. Montreal, Quebec 


Good Will and Grievances 


Russell C. Heddleston...... East Liverpool, Ohio 
Edgar H. Bradshaw.......... Jackson, Mississippi 


Walter E. Harmon............ Portland, Maine 

TY, 49; SCIBIOMG 2.5 Bozeman, Montana 

Robert N. Young.............. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Inter-Club Relations 

C. Felix Harvey, Jr.,........Kinston, North Carolina 

Arthur F. Crampton.......... Hartford, Connecticut 

William W. Mundy.......... Cedartown, Georgia 


James L. Powell.......__.... Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Louis W. Sutherland........ Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Kiwanis Education 


Frank C. Smith... Houston, Texas 

Dr. William J. Carrington Atlantic City, New Jersey 
L. Wendell Fifield... Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
John P Goodwin................Brookville, Indiana 


George Sanford Holmes....Denver, Colorado 


Laws and Regulations 


Herbert A. Moore. ............ DuBois, Pennsylvania 
Harry B. Durham..._......... Casper, Wyomin 
John A. Lawler.................- Hastings, Nebraska 


Daniel S. Wentworth........ Chicago, Illinois 
H. Frank Williamson........ Blue Mountain, Alabama 





Music 
Alfred M. Durham............ Logan, Utah 
Ray G. Hagstrom.............. Youngstown, Ohio 
fs rf Hutsell Winchester, Kentucky 
Pam. Sprout.......-..-.....< Binghamton, New York 


William D. Wheatley........ Tucson, Arizona 


Public Affairs—International 





SC ae Baltimore, Maryland 
Edmund F. Arras.............. Columbus, Ohio 
J. Mercer Barnett.............. Birmingham, Alabama 
Henry J. Elliott, K. C. ...Montreal, Quebec 
George F. Hixson.............. Rochester, New York 
Victor M. Johnson............ Rockford, Illinois 
Perry S. Patterson............ Chicago, Illinois 
George H. Ross.................. Toronto, Ontario 
Public Affairs for United States 
at eee Atlantic City, New Jersey 
J. Randall Caton, Jr......... Alexandria, Virginia 
i 4 a Wisconsin 
i | es Oakland, California 
George A. Shurtleff............ Peoria, Illinois 
Public Affairs for Canada 
E. A. Cunningham............ Montreal, Quebec 
Thomas M. Dadson.......... Brandon, Manitoba 
Dr. William A. Lewis........ Barrie, Ontario 
John O’Connor.................. Toronto, Ontario 
Dr. C. C. Tatham.............. Edmonton, Alberta 
Publicity 
Stephen Bolles.................... Janesville, Wisconsin 
Carter Glass, Jr.............-. Lynchburg, Virginia 
E. St. Elmo Lewis.............. Detroit, Michigan 
Charles 8S. Walling............ Oskaloosa, lowa 
John K. Watkins................ Opelika, Alabama 
Under-Privileged Child 
George Hansuld.................. Vancouver, British Columbia 
|. Knoxville, Tennessee 
James L. Hogin.................. Kansas City, Kansas 
Dr. G. P. Hunt........ nail Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


W. Raleigh Petteway........ Tampa, Florida 


Special Committees 


Attendance Contest 





Harry E. Yockey...._....... Indianapolis, Indiana 

J. E. Edgerton._............... Posstaln Idaho 

H. F. Robinson... Albuquerque, New Mexico 
R. E. Wait...... Little Rock, Arkansas 
Rosser J. Willis.................. Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Efficiency Contest 
Herace W. MecDavid........ Decatur, Illinois 





8S. M. Cook Shreveport, Louisiana 
rh %” ’* ee Minneapolis, Minnerota 
Arnold Rippe..............--.----- Weehawken, New Jersey 
Dr: T. CO. Pernn:.......-.-~« Dallas, Texas 
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Another Advance in 1926 


one may think biologically. Each year has 
brought further growth in size, complexity, 
and functioning of our organization. 1926 
should be no exception and we should do all that we 
can to make certain that Kiwanis moves forward this 
coming year. 

As go the clubs, so goes Krwanis. Only in propor- 
tion as we have strong, stable and achieving clubs do 
we have real advance in Kiwanis. The genius of our 
organization, in addition to our membership and 
classification principles, is that the individual clubs 
are the expressional units for our service and leader- 
ship. The International and district organization ex- 
ist not to take over activities from clubs, but to educate, 
strengthen, stabilize, and inspire the individual clubs. 

Let us make certain that our clubs grow stronger, 
function better, and achieve more in 1926, however 
successful they may have been during the present year. 

The annual meeting offers an excellent opportunity 
to insure a further advance in 1926. Members should 
be educated to take a genuine interest in this meeting, 
not to accept it as a necessary evil once a year. The 
plans for the meeting should be very carefully worked 
out with summaries of the year’s work by officers and 
committees, with suggestions for improvement and ad- 
vances for the new year. In other words, face the meet- 
ing not simply toward the past but toward the future. 

The choice of new leaders has a most important rela- 
tion to the question of a better year in 1926. The 
election, therefore, should be approached with the 
earnest thoughtful purpose to select such leaders as 
will insure better things for the new year. It was 
never more important than today that the president of 
a club should have genuine powers of constructive 
thinking, executive ability, and the leadership to in- 
spire cooperation on the part of the members. The 
activities of a club have now become such that it can 
no longer be a one man organization but must have as 
its leader an executive who can see to it that other 
officers fulfill their duties and that the various com- 
mittees carry on their work. In electing officers do 
not so much seek to honor the man as to insure K1waNIs 
capable leaders. 

No club can advance during 1926 unless it has 
carefully selected committeemen who are ready to 
varry through their responsibilities. The newly elected 
president should immediately give his attention to the 
completing of his committee appointments. He 
should seek to make them according to the fitness of 
members for the work, and should make them only 
upon the assurance that cooperation will be given. 
It is of great assistance to committees to have, under 
the leadership of the president, a careful statement as 
to their duties, and some essential suggestions as to 
to definite objectives. Committeemen are generally 
willing, but they need to be given some assistance, 
especially in getting started. 





In order that the advance shall begin January 1, it 
is wise to have the plans for the work of the new year 
worked out in advance of that date. This makes advis- 
able a meeting of the new board of directors under the 
leadership of the new president before January 1. 
Through such a meeting counsel may be taken in regard 
to policies for the new year, and a better understand- 
ing will be had by all as to their responsibilities. The 
new year then begins from the first day with a strong 
leadership. Be sure also in 1926 to plan for regular 
board meetings. While there is some difference of 
thought as to how frequently club boards should meet, 
whether weekly, bi-weekly, and so forth, there is una- 
nimity of conviction that regularity of board meetings 
is essential to the best growth and service of our clubs. 
There is no club so small but that its work will give 
the directors sufficient official business to demand 
their best thought and time in such regular meetings. 

Financial strength is essential to any club advance 
for the next year. Make certain that the club operates 
under a budget plan and that the budget is worked 
out with wise care, consideration being given to past 
expenditures and to future plans. 

Increasingly many of our clubs through their pro- 
gram committees work out complete outlines of pro- 
grams in advance for two, three, six months, and 
some, even for a year. Such careful planning makes 
for diversity of program, and as a rule, insures better 
programs and better speakers. Of course, there must 
be some allowance made for emergencies. Such ad- 
vanced schedule of programs relieves the leadership of 
the club from the anxiety that comes from eleventh 
hour planning of programs and gives the president all 
the more time to develop the larger aspects of club 
leadership. 

A successful year requires that a club shall definitely 
plan for proper representation at the International 
Convention and at its District Convention. Both of 
these occasions offer opportunities for understanding 
KIWANIS, enjoying fellowship, and receiving quickened 
inspiration which make for better club functioning 
and wiser and more thoughtful club leadership. See 
to it that the On-to-Montreal Committee is early 
appointed as well as the On-to-District-Convention 
Committee. 

New ideas are essential to enlarged leadership. 
Someone has said, “Ruts deepen into graves.”’ Don’t 
let the same plans and methods continue the next 
year if by real thinking better plans may be developed. 
Leadership of our clubs offers unusual opportunities 
for initiative and originality of ideas. Our club officers 
must lead in thought as well as in action. 

All together—forward in 1926! 


—Frstitlbon _, 
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‘Things of today? Deeds which are a harvest to eternity.” 


Recent District Conventions 


Pacific-Northwest 
ON September 14 and 15 the most 
successful district convention ever 
held by the Pacific-Northwest district 
took place at Vancouver, B. C. Inter- 
national officers present were: President 
John H. Moss, Immediate, Past President 
Victor M. Johnson, Past President 
Edmund F. Arras, Vice President James 
P. Neal, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
and Trustee Douglas J. Scott. It was a 
rare pleasure for the Krwanrans of the 
far West to hear the addresses made by 
these leaders of Kiwanis. The discus- 
sions which took place at the conferences 

were of interest to every delegate. 

The following district officers were 
elected to serve during 1926: Governor, 
Kenneth Ferguson, Victoria, B. C.; 
lieutenant governors: Ralph Loomis, 
Bellingham, Washington; Rev. Alex G. 
Bennett, Bremerton, Washington; A. W. 
Tyler, Olympia, Washington; Ray J. 
Venables, Yakima, Washington; A. H. 
Syverson, Spokane, Washington; Dr. 
R. L. Bosworth, Corvallis, Oregon; 
John Throne, Roseburg, Oregon. Harold 
C. Jones was reelected secretary-treasurer 
of ‘the‘district. 


Indiana 


HE attendance at the Indiana district 
convention held at Fort Wayne, 
September 17 and 18, was over one thou- 
sand. All incoming trains were met by 
members of the Fort Wayne club at 
least one station away from Fort Wayne 
and the greeting of the club was extended 
to the delegates. Some splendid address- 
es were given by Dr. G. I. Christie of 
Purdue University, Honorable James E. 
Watson, United States Senator from 
Indiana, International Trustee William 
C. Green, who represented International, 
and George Kimball of Headquarters. 
Jules Brazil directed the musical part of 
the program. 
A. E. Kress of Terre Haute was elected 
governor. The next convention will be 
held in Marion. 


* * * 


Ontario-Quebec 


HE annual district convention of the 

Ontario-Quebee district held at Ot- 
tawa, September 21 and 22, was an en- 
thusiastic and successful gathering. Com- 
petition was keen for the shield offered 
by Toronto to the club winning in the 
stunt contest. The Kiwanis Club of 
Hamilton had the honor of being the 
recipient of this beautiful shield. The 


attendance and efficiency contests were 
won by the London and Hamilton clubs. 
A unique idea was the secretaries’ 
contest, the rules for which were as 
follows: Each secretary in the district 
submitted a report on what he had done 
to promote attendance in conjunction 
with his convention committee. The 
points that were considered and on which 
each secretary’s work was judged were: 
best weekly notices, 25 per cent; best 
press reports, 25 per cent; distribution of 
convention advertising, 10 per cent; 
results of attendance based on the num- 
ber of members in each club and the 
number of miles traveled to reach the 
convention, 40 per cent. The first prize 
($100) in this contest was awarded to 
Hugh M. Niven, Secretary of the Peter- 
borough club, and the second prize ($50) 
went to C. M. Rattray, Secretary of the 
Pembroke club. 

The district governor elected for 1926 
was H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, On- 
tario. Lieutenant governors: Andrew 
C. Cordner, Montreal, Quebec; W. R. 


Cockburn, Riverdale, Ontario; Arthur 
R. Ford, London, Ontario. Deputy 
governors: J. E. Laflane, Hull, Quebec; 


W. Y. Mills, Kingston, Ontario; Herbert 
J. Bassett, Galt, Ontario. Secretary- 
treasurer, Sid Dadson, Ottawa, Ontario. 




















Members of the Kiwanis Club of Akron, Ohio, holding some of the young charges of the Florence Crittenton Home, a refuge 


for unwed mothers which was spo 
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by the club two years ago. 
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Attractive entrance to tourist camp which has been main- 
bnole, for many years. P, 


tained by the club at Moline, Il 


The official representatives were Inter- 
national Trustee Thomas E. Babb, 
and Thomas B. Marshall of Headquarters. 
The next convention will be held in 
Toronto under the auspices of the River- 
dale club. 

* * * 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
oriee Green, Kentucky, was the 

scene of much activity during the 
recent convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee district held in that city on 
September 23 and 24. The Kentucky 
clubs were exceptionally well repre- 
sented. Prizes were given to the clubs 
having the largest attendance and travel- 
ing the greatest distance. Madisonville 
was awarded the first prize while Ashe- 
ville was given the second prize for travel- 
ing the longest distance. International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker gave ad- 
dresses before the convention and at the 
convention banquet. 

The following officers were elected for 
1926: Governor, J. Basil Ramsey, 
Madisonville, Kentucky; lieutenant gov- 
ernors: R. B. Hayes, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville, Ken- 
tucky; Luke B. Schmidt, Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky; W. J. Kern, Sturgis, Kentucky; 
Charles Tucker, Memphis, Tennessee; 
T. B. Johnson, Franklin, Tennessee; 
Dr. James S. Vaughn, Athens, Tennessee; 
Boyd Ford, Knoxville, Tennessee. Treas- 
urer: R. E. Samuels, Pineville, Kentucky. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, was selected as 
the 1926 convention city. 

* a + 
West Virginia 

[aE attendance at the West Virginia 

district convention, held in Clarks- 
burg, September 28 and 29, by far sur- 
passed that of any convention ever 
held in the district. International was 
represented by Dr. Burton D. Myers 
and Roe Fulkerson. Jules Brazil enter- 
tained in his inimitable manner. 

The morning of the first day of the 
convention was taken up with the ad- 
dresses of welcome, district governor’s 
and secretaries’ reports. In the after- 
noon four divisional conferences were held. 
These were very well attended. The 
next day reports of these conferences 
were submitted. Every standing com- 
mittee made a written report and among 
the outstanding were the good roads 
committee, state beautification, and the 
committee on agriculture. The program 
of the first evening was devoted to speak- 
ing, followed by stunts of the various 
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clubs. A_ beautiful 
loving cup was of- 
fered for the best 
stunt. This was won 
by the Salem club, 
who held its regular 
weekly meeting on 
the stage, with 100 
per cent attendance, 
their entire member- 
ship being present. 
Albert Snedeker, 
Wheeling, was elected 
district governor. 
The lieutenant gov- 
ernors are: Gordon 
Fought, Penns- 
boro; Frank E. Con- 
ner, Morgantown; 
H. P. Tompkins, Charleston; Henry 
Kendrick, Bluefield. Paul C. Lehmann 
was reelected as district secretary and 
William M. Smith was reelected district 
treasurer. 7 aw 


New York 


Representation was 100 per cent at the 
New York district convention held 
at Albany, September 27, 28 and 29, 
every club in the district being repre- 
sented. Governor Wm. C. Alexander 
presided at the business sessions in a 
most capable manner. International 
Trustee Lewis Mitchell presided over the 
meeting of the district trustees and also 
gave a very instructive talk on Kiwanis 
education. All committee reports were 
printed, and the chairmen of the various 
committees gave a brief resumé of their 
reports before the convention opened. 

International Vice President J. Walter 
C. Taylor gave a most interesting K1- 
WANIS address, Other speakers included 
Governor Wm. J. Carrington of the New 
Jersey district, Governor Walter J. 
Campbell of the New England district, 
Thomas B. Marshall, representing Head- 
quarters, and Field Representative Al 
Stimers. 

The following are the newly elected 
officers: Governor, Gordon L. Hays, 
Troy; lieutenant governors; Edwin E. 
Ellis, Buffalo; A. C. Danforth, Water- 


November, 1925 


town; Grover H. Schotz, Poughkeepsie. 
The 1926 convention will be held in 
Syracuse. > ae 
South west 
HE Southwest district convention 
was held in Roswell, New Mexico, 
October 5 and 6. 

The outstanding address was given 
by International Trustee A. Heber 
Winder, the Board’s representative. Talks 
were given on the under-privileged child, 
the relation of Kiwanis to agriculture, 
public relations, and the history of the 
Southwest district. A round table dis- 
cussion conducted by George French 
of Headquarters, proved to be of great 
educational value. 

Charles F. Willis of Phoenix, Arizona, 
was elected governor. Lieutenant gov- 
ernors: William E. Taylor of Tucson, 
Arizona; W. H. Coulthard, Roswell, 
New Mexico; H. F. Robinson, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Bisbee, Arizona, was 
selected as the next convention city. 

* * * 
Pennsylvania 

Registrations at the eighth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania district, 
held at Reading, October 6 and 7, 
numbered 856, making it the largest of 
any that had been previously held in 
Pennsylvania. A splendid program had 
been provided and the outstanding 
speakers were Dr. A. Ray Petty, Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, Stephen I. 
Miller of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, International Trustee Lewis Mit- 
chell, the Board’s representative. Assis- 
tant Secretary George W. Kimball 
represented Headquarters. Some splen- 
did reports showing a clear insight of 
their duties, and real activity during the 
year, were submitted by the governor 
and lieutenant governors. 

J. Hayden Oliver of Scranton was 
elected governor; C. Elwood Powell of 
Scranton, secretary; district treasurer, 
Leonard L. Lewis, Lancaster. The next 
convention will be held at Conneaut Lake 
Park, the week of September 13, the clubs 
at Meadville and Greenville to be joint 
hosts. 




















Kiwanians of Vancouver, British Columbia, who went to the border of Washing- 


ton 


State and British Columbia Province to welcome incomin 


delegates in 


attendance at the Pacific-Northwest District Convention and also those who 
were attending the Harding Memorial Dedication. 





Michigan 


William S. Steensma, Jackson, was 
elected district governor at the Michigan 
district convention held at Muskegon, 
October 7 and 8. The following lieuten- 
ant governors will serve during the year 
1926: Osear C. Lungerhausen, Mount 
Clemens; Orin W. Kaye, Paw Paw; 
John P. Chandler, Sault Ste Marie; 
Dr. Fred Fritz, Owosso, and John Mus- 
tard, Battle Creek. 


The Grand Rapids delegation won the 
majority of the prizes offered in connec- 
tion with the various events. Immediate 
Past President Victor M. Johnson, 
former Governor C. 8S. Osborn, of the 
State of Michigan, and International, 
Trustee Michael A. Gorman, gave in- 
spirational addresses. Thomas B. Mar- 


ing that funds be 
raised to present it 
at the International 
convention in Mon- 
treal. 


International 
Trustee Dr. Burton 
D. Myers gave an 
educational address, 
and George French 
represented Head- 
quarters. 


The following dis- 
trict leaders were 
elected to serve dur- 
ing 1926: Governor, 
Maurice L. Breiden- 
thal, Kansas City, 
Kansas; lieutenant 
governors: John H. 
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Dining room of the fresh air camp maintained by the 
Kiwanis Club of Lima, Ohio. 





shall represented Headquarters. Sault 
Ste Marie was chosen as the 1926 con- 
vention city. 


New Jersey 
A wonderful district convention was 
held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, on 
October 10-11-12. Every club in the 


Patterson, Poplar Bluff, Missouri; Dick 
Dale, Richmond, Missouri; J. L. Stryker, 
Fredonia, Kansas; Howard T. Hill, 


mie Manhattan, Kansas; Leo Johnson, Ar- 





Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 


The Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
district held its sixth annual convention 
at Columbia, Missouri, October 8-9-10. 
This convention proved to be most 
successful—the program and the enter- 
tainment for the guests and ladies was 
carried out minutely and effectively. 


An interesting part of the program 
was a play given by the St. Louis, 
Missouri, club. It portrayed the activi- 
ties in connection with the under- 
privileged child program, showing the 
handicaps of a child born in unfortunate 
circumstances and the evils which sur- 
rounded him. This created a tendency to 
criminal intent which resulted in his 
arrest. As the play progressed, a K1- 
WANIAN Claimed the accused boy and 
requested to take care of him and build 
his character anew. The final scene de- 
picted the angel of mercy hovering with 
glorious splendor—the boy educated as an 
engineer and happily married. Some 
twenty St. Louis Krwanrans took part in 
this sketch, and a special resolution was 
passed at the convention recommend- 

















The losers of the Prescott, Arizona, Attendance Contest plant trees. 


kansas City, 
Rogers, Arkansas. 
Wichita, Kansas, 
treasurer. 


Kansas; Tom B. Clark, 


John P. Davidson, 
was elected district 











The Kiwanis Club of Belleville, Ontario, en a carnival in this gaily decorated 
e 


building which netted t 


club $2,000.00. 


district was represented. Short summa- 
ries of reports of officers and committees 
showed that nearly every club was active 
in carrying out the International objec- 
tives. The outstanding speakers were 
International Trustee Thomas E. Babb, 
Hon. John Logan, Dr. H. Percy Silver, 
Governor William J. Carrington, Major 
Farrington, and Dr. Spaeth. Assistant 
Secretary George W. Kimball represented 
Headquarters. A general conference 
was held at which subjects of vital interest 
were discussed; membership mortality, 
responsibilities of directors, relative im- 
portance of attendance, and accomplish- 
ments. In addition, four special con- 
ferences were participated in by presi- 
dents, trustees, secretaries and song 
leaders. A memorial service was held 
for departed members. Other features of 
the convention were a golf tournament, 
dinner dance, stunt night, anv’ reception 
for Governor and Mrs. Carrington. 

Arnold Rippe of North Hudson was 
elected governor, and the lieutenant 
governors are Samuel H. Libby, East 
Orange; William T. Bingham, Millville: 
Stephen E. Pawley, Asbury Park; Igna; 
tius J. Hatton, Bayonne. Treasurer- 
Fred C. Beans, Trenton. 

















Addition to Mess Hall 
It is interesting to note that at one of 
the meetings of the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, it was voted 
to spend approximately one thousand 
dollars to build an addition to the mess 


hall erected by the club five years ago. 
The club also agreed to spend seventy- 
five dollars for medals to be awarded 


to winners in Junior Achievement Work. 
These medals will bear the winner’s 
name, the class in which he or she ex- 
celled and the name of the club. The 
factors which will determine the cham 
pions are: The business-like manner of 
handling the work, interest displayed in 
the activities of the league, qualities of 
leadership, the care with which records 
are kept and a description of the work 
done. 
a J + 

Beautify City 
Improvement Contest was 
the club at Harlan, Ken- 
tucky, last Spring. For the purpose of 
deciding the winners, the town was 
divided into five sections and a winner 
chosen in each section. Investigation has 
shown that a great improvement has been 


A City 
launched by 





WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 











“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 
Or the labor you’ve just begun‘ 





That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done. 


made in lawns all over the city since 
the contest and therefore the club feels 
that the time and money spent were well 
invested. No doubt this contest will 
become an annual event. 


* * * 


Coolidge Memorial Fireplace 


One of the most notable achievements 
in the line of work for under-privileged 
boys is the Providence, Rhode Island, 
club’s reservation at Spring Grove. Here 
on the club’s own oné hundred and fifty 
acre paradise is one of the country’s 
biggest boys’ camps. On this reservation 
the Coolidge Memorial Fireplace was 
constructed. This was dedicated primar- 
ily to the comfort and pleasure of present 
and future generations of under-privileged 
boys. It has a deeper significance in that 
its granite keystone which was brought 
directly by the club from the farm of 
President Coolidge’s boyhood days in 
Plymouth, Vermont, is inscribed with 
the name of President Calvin Coolidge. 

Forty-five Kiwanians and_ guests 
drove in automobiles to the little Vermont 
homestead, and after being warmly 
welcomed by Colonel Coolidge, selected 


the stone. In addition to this stone, there 
are others in the fireplace representing 
officials of the state. The remaining 
stones were contributed by various 
citizens of Providence, each of whom paid 
ten dollars for the privilege of being so 


represented. 
+ + * 


Mark Scenic Drive 


Giving concrete expression to the motto 
“We Build’”’ the Kiwanrans of Waterloo, 
Iowa, recently completed the marking 
of a thirty-one mile scenic drive through 
Waterloo and Cedar Falls. The trail was 
designed to furnish a suitable tour for the 
entertainment of convention visitors who 
were not acquainted with these two cities. 


* * * 


Nursery Booth at County Fair 


One of the finest and most useful 
booths at the county fair was one in- 
stalled by members of the Krwants Club 
of Modesto, California. This booth, in 
the form of a nursery, contained sixteen 
cots and was in charge of three experi- 
enced nurses who were on duty from 12:30 
at noon until 8:30 at night every day. 
Mothers visiting the fair felt safe in 
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Children of the Philadelphia Orphanage were given a little bit of sunshine through the kindness of the Kiwanians of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, who took them on an outing. 
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leaving their children at this booth and 
during the one week, one hundred and 
sixty babies were given every comfort 
and care. What splendid forethought on 
the part of this club in arranging for this 


nursery! 
. * + 


Outing for Widows and Orphans 


That the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanis 
club believes in the saying “they also 
serve who only stand and wait’’, was 
amply demonstrated when they were 
hosts to over one thousand war widows 
and orphans at a picnic. Two hundred 
cars jammed full of laughing kiddies and 
their mothers were taken to the green 
fields and shady nooks of the park where 
for one afternoon they forgot their 
troubles for solid enjoyment and hilarity. 









es 






















in the morning meant all eyes open, then a 
splash in the pool, a romp, and breakfast. 
After breakfast some of the boys were 
assigned to police duty, others to making 
the rounds and cleaning up as a “‘picked- 
up shipshape camp”’ inside and out was 
insisted upon. Hikes and games, with an 
afternoon rest eriod made up the rest 
of the day. Quieter games such as domi- 
noes and checkers were popular in the 
evening, but an early bedtime sent all to 
their dormitories by 8:30 and _ taps 
sounded at 8:45. 


A health examination given each child 
on his arrival showed one little fellow 
to be considerably below par and the 
camp physician recommended a prompt 
operation. Arrangements were made for 
his care in the hospital and he returned to 
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West Virginia, club. Pictures of scenes 
in Harrison county were taken by ama- 
teurs, the pictures winning prizes be- 
coming the property of the Kiwanis 
club. The photographs were divided into 
five classes: Persons and animals, land- 
scapes and parks, streets and exterior 
views of buildings, interior views, hand 
coloring. The contest ran over a period of 
three months, closing in time to use 
films and prints for advertising and for 
the convention booklet. ‘The prizes were 
donated by local people with the ex- 
ception of the sweepstakes prizes which 
were donated by various firms and the 


Kiwanis club. There were over one 
hundred and fifty entries submitted. 
* * & 
‘*Pigs is Pigs’’ 
Improving on Ellis Parker Butler's 


famous story “Pigs is Pigs’’, proving that 
pigs are profit, through the staging of a 
unique achievement, is the accomplish- 
ment of the Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
club pig committee. The pig plan, as 
inaugurated by the club the latter part 
of 1924 followed the concept of Butler’s 
famous story. This undertaking was 
instrumental in causing an ever-increas- 
ing number of Oklahoma county farm 
boys to make their real start toward be- 
coming responsible business men and pro- 
ducers. Fifteen pure bred sows, costing 
fifty dollars apiece, were purchased by 


the committee and placed in the hands 














A Kiwanis Farm Products Show 
was sponsored by the club at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, for the 
purpose of securing material which 
was later placed in a booth main- 
tained by the Kiwanis club at 
the State Fair. A number of 
prizes were offered to stimulate 
interest in this show. 

At the right is shown the splendid 
exhibit at the Wisconsin State 
Fair which was the result of this 
show. The booth secured a win- 
ning place for taste and design. 


Boys’ Camp Shows Splendid Results 


Six tons of healthy boyhood have been 
contributed to Uncle Sam’s supply of 
future citizens by the New York Kiwanis 
club at their Boys’ Farm Camp in the 
Catskills. A gain of six pounds is the 
average increase per boy and when one 
goes in for statistics the poundage 
amounts to about six tons of fattened boy 
in the past three years since the camp 
opened. An active daily program in- 
cluding boxing, swimming, hiking, tug- 
of-war matches and baseball was parti- 
cipated in by every boy. Seven o'clock 








— 








the camp for the balance of the summer. 
His unsavory street vocabulary in time 
became a normal boy-lingo, and his care- 
worn mother who met him on his return 


to New York burst into tears from 
amazed joy at his transformed appear- 
ance. 
2 ~ « 
Kodak and Kamera Contest 

One of the interesting things done in 
preparation for the West Virginia con- 
vention, used largely as an advertising 
feature, was a Kodak and Kamera 
Contest sponsored by the Clarksburg, 


one LOT are me mts 





of the county agent for distribution to 
selected farm boys. The care of a pig 
was entrusted to each boy, the only 
provision being that he must return two 
little pigs from the first litter for dis- 
tribution to other boys. Each boy 
receiving a pig was given a sponsor, a 
business member of the club. Judging 
from the report of the chairman of this 
committee, the famous story ‘Pigs is 
Pigs’, has proven to be truthful. There 
are now thirty boys and two girls who 
own pigs that are descendants of he 
original fifteen porkers. 
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The World Court 


(Continued from page 463) 
partment of justice of the League. It is 
commonly asserted that such advice or 
counsel as the League may call for can 
relate only and alone to legal questions. 
If this were true, the objections would 
still be controlling as I shall undertake 
to show later. But I maintain that this 
is not true. The language of the Cove- 
nant of the League is not that of an ad- 
visory opinion upon a legal question but 
the language is to the effect that the 
Council or Assembly of the League may 
refer to the Court for its opinion ‘‘any 
dispute or question.’’ This provision in 
the Covenant of the League has been 
incorporated in effect as the Court itself 
has determined in the statute creating 
the Court. It is now regarded as a part 
of the statute under which the Court 
operates. Under this language any dis- 
pute or any question, legal, political or 
mixed, may be urged upon the Court and 
upon it the Court may be asked for ad- 
vice or counsel. If you go over the ques- 
tions already referred to the Court, you 
will see that some of them are far more 
political than legal. I want to say here 
that I think the Court thus far has done 
well in resisting some of the questions 
put up to it. But another court may 
seize them for consideration. It is in the 
nature of courts as all other governmental 
institutions to reach for jurisdiction and 
power. And secondly, no court should 
be called upon to resist such pressure. 
No political body should be permitted 
for a single instance to be in a position 
to call for such action upon the part of 
the Court. It distinctly makes the Court 
a part of the League. It will in time 
become in practice a legal department of 
the League. Indeed, it has already to a 
marked extent become so. The best way 
perhaps to test the ultimate effect of such 
& provision is to note the tendency which 
it creates—the advantage which a politi- 
eal body will take of such provision to in- 
crease and add to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Court. 

Since the League of Nations Covenant 
was adopted, it has been found quite 
unsatisfactory to the members of the 
League. It didn’t seem to work. So 
they have proposed drastic amendments 
to the League of Nations Covenant. 
These amendments have already been 
accepted by forty odd nations. The 
amendment may, or may not, become 
permanently a part of the League Cove- 
nant. But whether they do or not, they 
disclose plainly how the members of the 
League regard this Court and what they 
think of its duties and functions. They 
regard it as distinctly a department of 
the League to be changed, added to, and 
overhauled at their discretion. It never 
seemingly occurs to them that this is an 
independent judicial body exempt from 
political views and opinions and author- 
ized to pass only and alone upon contro- 
versies arising under the law. 

Among other things provided for in 
these amendments is that the Council of 
the League may call upon this Court to 
advise each arbitration committee which 
may be organized, and the amendment 
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expressly provides that when the Council 
calls upon the Court, if it is not in session, 
it ‘‘shall meet with the utmost possible 
dispatch.”” This is the tribunal which 
they say is not a League Court. Here is 
a supposedly great, independent, digni- 
fied, international court, subject to the 
call of a political Council, to advise a 
temporary arbitration committee, and 
if the arbitration committee sees fit to 
do so, it may wholly reject the advice. 
These committees may be arbitrating 
about any possible question of dispute, 
political or otherwise, arising in Europe. 
It does seem to me that it is a little bit 
extraordinary that a permanent court 
of international justice shall be required 
to counsel and advise with a temporary 
arbitration committee. Again, under 
these amendments, the Court may be 
requested to give advice, or an opinion, 
as to whether or not a particular question 
is a domestic question. Now, this same 
proposition upon which the Court is 
called upon to give advice may also be 
determined by the Council of the League. 
The political body, the Council of the 
League, and the judicial body have co- 
ordinate jurisdiction in regard to this 
subject, except that the political council 
may over-ride the judicial council. I 
assert that the Court here becomes 
nothing but an attorney and sub-ordin- 
ated to political power. Its opinions are 
merely taken for what they are worth 
to be rejected either by the temporary 
arbitration committee or the Council. 
These amendments also provide that any 
question as to the power of the League 
shall be determined by the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

I ask you in all candor: What is the 
difference between our sitting upon the 
Council of the League of Nations advis- 
ing and counseling with reference to these 
matters which come up before the arbi- 
tration committees and as to the power 
of the League under the Covenant and 
our sitting upon the Court and advising 
these arbitration committees and coun- 
seling with reference to the powers of the 
League under the Covenant? We have 
said we did not want to be a member of 
the Council of the League. We are now 
asked through the Court to become the 
adviser of the League and the adviser of 
every temporary arbitration committee 
dealing with all the affairs of Europe. 

I want to go a little farther to show 
what kind of an institution this Court 
is called upon to advise and what our 
position would be with reference to 
European matters if we adhered to a 
court engaged in such work. If these 
amendments are accepted and become a 
permanent part of the League then ten 
men, constituting the Council of the 
League, are given the authority and right 
to determine absolutely the question of 
peace or war. This tremendous power 
of peace or war is delegated to ten men. 
These ten men as the Council may declare 
what war is righteous war and what war 
is unrighteous, what war is a war of ag- 
gression and what war is not a war of 
aggression. They may even go so far 
as to excuse and exempt aggressors. 
When they do determine upon the ques- 
tion of war, they have a right to call 
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upon all members of the League for 
military support. And every member 
of the League is obligated to support the 
cause. But more surprising still is the 
authority given to these men to continue 
the war. The war once begun, under the 
authority of the League, cannot end 
until these same ten men declare that 
it may end. Let me quote you the lan- 
guage: ‘‘The Council shall alone be com- 
petent to declare that the application 
of sanction shall cease and normal condi- 
tions be re-established.’”’ This is the most 
ambitious effort to create a military 
autocracy of which I have any knowledge. 
But this is the institution and this is the 
organization which the Court is, at the 
request of the organization, to counsel 
and advise and which we would be 
counseling and advising as members of 
the Court. It would bring us as thor- 
oughly and as effectively into all the 
affairs of Europe and make us as much a 
part of their turmoil and their strife as if 
we were members of the League. Indeed, 
if we are to be the advisers and counselors 
of the League, I would prefer to be a 
member in the hope that we might exer- 
cise some influence at the source. 

‘If it be contended that these amend- 
ments to the League have not yet been 
adopted, and may never be, I simply 
remind you that it is now contended by 
the League advocates that these amend- 
ments are not necessary, that they never 
had any other purpose than that of 
clarifying the terms of the League 
Covenant. M. Briand lately declared: 
“The Protocol is simply a development 
of all the ideas contained in the Covenant. 
It imposes no fresh obligations on the 
States which signed the Covenant. It 
has simply fixed the conditions for their 
applications.” It is claimed that this 
power is now provided for in the League 
Covenant to do everything that was 
proposed by the amendment. I enter- 
tain no doubt that that construction will 
ultimately be placed upon the League if 
amendments are not forthcoming. In- 
deed, I do not know of any power which 
the League might wish to exercise which 
it might not acquire by construction. 

It is contended that the entrance into 
the Court can be made safe by reserva- 
tions. The reservations which have been 
proposed do not deal with the objections 
which I have been discussing. The reser- 
vations do not purport to deal with the 
subject of the Court’s counseling and 
advising the League. If we should be- 
come a member of the Court with the 
reservations now proposed, the Court 
would still stand in the same relation to 
the League with reference to being its 
counsellor and adviser that it now holds. 
In fact, these reservations do not touch 
the matters of real moment. In other 
words, these reservations leave the Court 
in its relationship in this respect to the 
League unchanged. If this change takes 
place, it must take place by reason of a 
change in the statute of the Court. That 
is the only safe way. It is not a sound 
and safe policy to seek to bring about 
such changes in the statute of the Court 
that when we once become a member of 


(Continued on page 499) 








THE 


Situation in the 
Copper Industry 


(From page 477) 
Mr. Government Official says to Mr. 
Mine Operator, ‘“‘We fully appreciate 
that the orders for copper will stop 
right now; we further appreciate that 
it would be good business for you to 
stop your production right now, but, if 
upon the signing of the Armistice, the 
100,000 men employed in the copper 
mining industry were released from their 
work there would be a disturbance of 
the labor situation which would be 
serious and we therefore wish that the 
copper industry would continue pro- 
ducing until the first of the year and then 
gradually reduce production to the 
point of good business.”’ Thus for two 
months 125,000 tons of the metal were 


produced each month and no market, 


Surplus Stocks 


Then it was found that there were 
immense quantities of copper which 
the munition works and other fabricators 
had purchased in anticipation of war 
demands which had not been consumed. 
The everlasting qualities of the metal 
came into play and it was realized that 
it was possible to recover from the battle 
fields and from manufactured, but un- 
used copper products, the copper which 
was just as satisfactory for the making 


Thus recovered copper entered into 
active competition with new metal. 
During the three years preceding the 
war the United States exported 12,168 
tons more scrap copper than it imported, 
yet in the three years following the war 
the United States imported 41,663 tons 
more than it exported. 


It was the tidal wave of scrap copper 
that inundated the world’s market, yet 
copper mines felt, from an economic 
point of view, that they had to continue 
producing. In the mining of the metals 
it is almost necessary to keep their 
ground open and their plants in operation 
or the loss sustained would be even 
greater than the loss suffered through 
the selling of copper at less than its 
production cost. Therefore new copper, 
though on a greatly curtailed basis, was 
being produced, adding to the world 
supply till in 1920 many of the copper 
mines entirely ceased production and 
for over a year laid idle while the surplus 
of copper amounting to billions of pounds 
was being consumed. 

When the time was reached when it 
was felt that the mines could resume 
production, new problems were met. 
Operations could not continue on the 
war time high cost basis. Plants had 
to be rebuilt, new organizations built, 
new development done and, while 
the copper mines made excellent profits 
during the war time period, these profits 
have been more than consumed by the 
post-war difficulties. 


of brass, bronze, and many other copper , 


products as was the new metal and the 
United States and the European coun- 
tries recovered about 1,000,000 tons of 
copper. 

Thus there was enough of the copper 
metal on hand to last the world for 
many years if no further metal was 
produced, even though industrial con- 
ditions might be normal. Yet all in- 
dustries after the war were at a low 
ebb and consumption of copper was far 
below its normal amount. The secondary 
copper, that is the recovered metal, 
came largely from European countries. 
Many of the munition plants, most of 
the war equipment and all of the battle 
fields were on that side of the Atlantic. 
More recovered copper was available 
for European industrial use than there 
was any immediate need for and scrap 
copper and brass came to the United 
States in shiploads, for the European 
nations needed money worse than they 
did an immense surplus of metal. 


The greatest asset of the metal, copper, 
is its indestructibility, and yet that 
very asset was instrumental in building 
quite an enormous industry which is 
in direct competition with the production 
of new copper. In some years the pro- 
duction of secondary copper, i. e., the 
recovery and resale of old copper re- 
worked or remelted has had a consider- 
able influence on the market. 

The growth of the secondary copper 
business has been rapid as it is but a few 
years ago when we recall the “rags, 
bones and old iron” men traveling the 
streets with a decrepit horse and a 
broken down cart. It is now a well 
organized business of importance. 


The Copper Situation 


The copper mining situation greatly 
differs from the situation with other 
metals. The large zinc consumers and 
fabricators own their own mines, the 
large producers of lead products are 
heavily interested in the mining businéss, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
mines and manufacturers, aluminum 
passes through but one set of hands 
from the ground to the retailer, ete. 
But copper has not been, until within 
the last year, manufactured to any 
extent by those who produce it. In 
fact, the first connection of consequential 
size was the purchase of the American 
Brass Company by the Anaconda Copper 
Company. Copper has been produced 
by one group of financial interests and 
has been manufactured and prepared 
for sale to the consumer by another 
group. 

The consumer has the advantage over 
the producer for it takes about three 
months from the time topper is mined 
until it is in refined form ready for sale 
to the fabricators, therefore the con- 
sumer knew what to expect for at least 
three months ahead whereas the pro- 
ducer did not have similar information 
regarding the prospective needs of the 
consumer. The consumer had _ the 
further advantage in that, being a large 
manufacturer, he could purchase in 
large quantities, shop around for his 
copper and his business was worth 
bidding for. 

A further disadvantage of the pro- 
ducer is that the production of copper 
comes from a large number of different 
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people and with but a few exceptions, 
they are not tied together and have no 
relation, financially or otherwise, to 
each other. The cost of production 
varies over wide limits, from seven cents 
to fifteen cents per pound for instance. 
The low cost producer could underbid 
anyone else and make a profit. Hence 
the high cost producers had to meet the 
low quotations of the low cost producers 
or fail to sell their copper. 

Thus the tendeney was for the low 
cost producer to keep production up to 
a maximum which forced the high cost 
producer to run on a greatly curtailed 
capacity, thus making costs even higher 
than normal. Yet if the high cost pro- 
ducers did not run at all the low cost 
producers could not produce sufficient 
metal for the market and back would 
go the price again to a high level. It 
has only been recently that all copper 
producers have discovered that the 
trend of the copper situation was such 
that if they all curtailed production so 
that it was equal or slightly less than the 
demand, the time would come shortly 
when they. would all sell their capacity 
production at higher prices and not be 
forced to bid for business. 


United States Production 


While the United States is the prin- 
cipal producer of copper, the whole 
world is the market and of the 128,000 
tons of copper produced in the world 
monthly at the present time, the United 
States is responsible for 77,000 tons; 
Chile and Peru, 18,000 tons; Belgian 
Congo, 9,400 tons; Europe, 7,700 tons; 
and Japan, 6,000 tons. Thus it may be 
seen that the United States produces 62 
per cent of the copper of the world and, 
as the use of copper is dependent upon 
industrial progress, the copper industry 
is naturally largely dependent upon the 
industrial progress of the whole world. 


Before the World War the copper 
mining industry was experiencing a 
normally rapid, healthy growth, doubling 
the world production of that metal 
about every ten. years. In 1890 the 
world production of copper was 269,096 
tons; in 1900, 486,600 tons; in 1910, 
861,109 tons; in 1917 the peak war year, 
1,394,276 tons; in 1921, 545,056 tons (a 
curtailed production year). 

Based upon the rate of world copper 
output for the first six months of this 
year, the production for the half year 
will be 790,000 tons, or at the annual 
rate of 1,580,880 tons. Maintenance 
of this rate of operations during the 
balance of the year will result in estab- 
lishing for 1925 the first three-billion- 
pound output in the history of the in- 
dustry. It will surpass the previous 
high record of 1,425,000 tons in the big 
war years of 1917 and 1918. 


Foreign Competition 


The question of foreign competition 
in the sales of capper is largely bugaboo 
and is not of the importance attributed 
to it by individuals who are interested 
in the financial success of high cost 
American producers. It is true that 
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(From preceding page) 

cheap copper is produced in Chile and 
Peru, yet even cheaper copper is and 
ean be produced in some of the mines 
of the United States. It is further true 
that the recently developed copper de- 
posits of the Belgian Congo indicate 
that enormous quantities of copper may 
be obtainable from that country in the 
future. This copper, if more readily 
accessible, would be very low cost pro- 
duction, but the physical limitations 
in the Belgian Congo, eliminate the 
Katanga section as a low cost producer 
but is merely a large producer of con- 
siderable consequence. 

The British Empire, which now pro- 
duees less than 87.500 tons of copper 
annually against annual consumption 
of from 200,000 to 250,000 tons, is awake 
to its need of greater output of copper 
from its own territory, as evidenced 
by its great interest in copper develop- 
ment in British African territory. British 
colonies, formerly large copper pro- 
ducers, are today producing virtually 
nothing. Australasia, only a decade and 
a half ago, produced at the rate of 105,000 
tons annually, but today could not begin 
to be compared with that figure. Despite 
the intense copper development which 
has taken place in the meanwhile, 
Europe, Asia, Australasia and Africa, 
including Belgian Congo, produced only 
about 5,500 tons more copper in 1923 
than in 1912. 


During the most oppressed condition 
of the copper industry a movement was 
set on foot, largely emanating from 


Michigan, for a tariff on copper to pro- 
tect the dumping in this country of 
foreign products of copper in competi- 
tion with the production from our own 
resources. The movement has _ pro- 
gressed somewhat but it has not found 
universal favor among the copper pro- 
ducers, there being a great divergence 
of opinion and it is felt that, just as 
long as this country is required to dispose 
of any part of its production in foreign 
countries, a copper tariff would not be 
advisable but that when the time comes 
that the United States consumes more 
copper than it produces and the dumping 
of South American copper can depress 
the price, the question of copper tariff 
is more apropos for discussion. 


The World Consumption 


The world is consuming copper at a 
rate greater than ever before in the his- 
tory of the metal and uses are being 
constantly increased. It isnot improbable 
that the world consumption of copper 
during 1925 will be about 1.750,000 
tons. In the first half of the year 
alone about 850,000 tons were consumed, 
which is slightly less than half the ex- 
pected consumption for the year, and 
the improvement expected and now under 
way might easily bring the total to the 
sum estimated. Last vear the consump- 
tion was 1,500,000 tons, while the record 
year (1918) was but 1,550,000 tons. 

It was realized several years ago that 
if all of the copper was to be sold that 
was being produced at that time, it 
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would be necessary to develop addi- 
tional uses of the metal. To this end 
the copper producers organized the 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 
which represents about 90 per cent of the 
copper production of the United States. 
The object of this organization was to 
find and promote the use of copper and 
it has been wonderfully successful as is 
shown by the figures on per capita con- 
sumption. 

According to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, per capita consump- 
tion of copper in the past three years 
has been 50 per cent higher than for 
three years immediately preceding the 
war. Lead consumption is correspond- 
ingly 17 per cent higher and zinc is 
24 per cent. Of important European 
metal-consuming countries, France only 
shows a per Capita increase in all three 
metals as compared with pre-war takings. 
In 1924 the United States per capita 
consumption of copper was 13.33 pounds, 
against 8.09 pounds average use for the 
three years ended 1914. 


Foreign Consumption 


From the beginning of the first copper 
mines in the United States until the 
World War in 1914, the United States 
sold the major portion of its copper to 
Europe, and nearly half of that went to 
Germany. It may be said also that 
Europe could not draw its necessary 
supply of copper from any other source 
at that time. The war changed this; 
first, by destroying the European market; 
second, by stimulating the development 
of new copper mines in South America 
and Africa, which at present can almost 
supply the requirements of the world 
outside of the United States; third, can- 
sumptive demand in the United States 
has shown such an apparently mar- 
velous growth that it is now absorbing 
almost every pound of copper which 
ean be produced from the mines of the 
United States. Not only have the 
markets of the United States in the five 
years just past absorbed practically 
all the copper produced by our mines 
during this five-year period, but they 
have also absorbed a major portion of 
the surplus stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of 1919. 

The real controlling factor in the copper 
situation is the European industrial con- 
dition. The European countries together 
consumed about 16 1-2 per cent less 
copper in 1924 than they did in 1913, 
while the rest of the world has increased 
consumption by 91 per cent. While 
they should normally use about 66 per 
cent of the world’s production according 
to pre-war averages, they now consume 
but 39 per cent. 

Thus it can readily be figured that, 
with the industrial rehabilitation of 
Europe complete, we might figure on 
their taking about a billion pounds more 
copper than they did in 1924. The 
increase, however, from year to year 
has been satisfactory. They consumed 
78,200 metric tons more in 1922 than 
in 1921, 54,300 tons more in 1923 than 
in 1922 and 115,200 tons more in 1924 
than in 1923, and the reports indicate 
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that they will consume 130,000 to 140,000 
tons more in 1925 than in 1924. 


However, the European countries, 
particularly Germany, have been leaping 
forward in their demand for the metals. 
In the half-year just ended, exports 
of copper from this country amounted 
to 324,184 tons. This is an increase 
of 48,806 tons, or almost 18 per cent, 
over the 275,378 tons exported in the 
first half of 1924. Measured against the 
first six months of 1923, when exports 
totaled 189,944 tons, the increase is 
139,240 tons, or practically 75 per cent. 


Thus in the six months ended June 
30 last the United States exported at 
the annual rate of pretty close to 560,000 
tons. In 1924 total exports were 566,395 
tons. We are today shipping overseas 
more copper than ever before in our 
history, not excluding the big war year 
of 1917 when nearly 500,000 tons went 
out of our ports. 


The Copper Price 


The price of copper, since the resump- 
tion of operations of the copper mines, 
has been no steady or consistent increase 
but has been fluctuating greatly, now up, 
now down, depending entirely upon the 
relative supply and demand; while the 
demand for copper has been consistently 
increasing and the amount being sold 
jumping ahead almost by leaps and 
bounds. The war geared the copper 
producers into a high possible rate of 
production and it has not been until 
the present time that consumption has 
reached the point of virtually equalling 
the high geared war time rate. 


A little increase in price; a little better 
prospects for European rehabilitation; 
a little increase in the orders booked 
ahead by the General Electric and West- 
inghouse, ete., tended to create optimism 
in the industry and to encourage the 
operators to increase their production 
at various times during the past several 
years and, with this inereased production, 
was started a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy on the part of the consumers, 
competition for orders among the pro- 
ducers and consequently a lower price 
of the metal. 

The price of copper at the time of this 
writing is ranging around between 14 
and 15 cents per pound and it is the 
backward child among the metals. In 
1913 copper averaged 15.52¢ per pound, 
above its present figure, while lead 
averaged 4.26 as against 7.95; spelter, 
5.61 as against 6.90; pig tin, 44.32 as 
against 56; pig iron, 14.87 as against 
20.76; while the average of all com- 
modities averaged $1.00 as against $1.55. 
Therefore if we are to measure copper 
in the terms of the advance of pig tin, 
the price today would be 19.60¢ per 
pound. If measured in terms of the 
price of spelter the price would be 19.09¢ 
per pound; if measured in the terms of 
pig iron, the price should be 21.67c; 
if measured in terms of the price of pig 
lead the price should be 28.96c¢ or if 
measured in terms of the average of all 
commodities the price should be 24.06c. 

(Turn to page 494) 








Rural and Urban 
Cooperation 


(From page 459) 


In a recent bulletin issued by the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York, we find the following: “It 
is obvious that the chief handicap under 
which farmers are forced to work arises 
out of the fact that other branches 
of industry have reached relatively ad- 
vanced stages of organization, through 
which they have gained advantages over 
farmers in bargaining-power as well as in 
' general economy of operation. The 
difficulties which confront efforts at the 
effective organization of farmers are 
admittedly great.” 

Then the bulletin goes on to enumerate 
some of those difficulties. It concludes: 
“Tt is nevertheless apparent that the 
only solution of the farm problem that 
is consistent with the institutions of our 
country lies in the direction of effective 
organization.” 

This is but one of the many expressions 
along this line which are coming with in- 
creasing frequency from men of large 
affairs. While, therefore, men of the 
widest vision in the business world see 
the necessity of organization among far- 
mers, this good will of business is largely 
thwarted when it comes to a specific case 
in the community. Business generally, 
for fear of offending one or two of its 
members who might be directly affected 
by the organization, is prone to withhold 
its sympathy, if indeed it does not actu- 
ally put obstructions in the way of organi- 
zation. For its own security, business 
must overcome this timidity. As the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York points out, the difficulties in 
the way of organization are great. These 
difficulties can only be overcome prompt- 
ly if the merchants, the manufacturers, 
the bankers of the community whole- 
heartedly cooperate with the farmers. 

The question is, how shall we articu- 
late agriculture with business generally 
if, as the economists tell us, agriculture 
is an integral part of this mighty modern 
machine we call the industrial system? 
It must be brought into harmonious re- 
lation with it. It cannot be left wholly 
on the side, going its own way, as though 
it were a thing apart from the modern 
business world. Correlation, coordina- 
tion, are words more and more often 
used as our business structure becomes 
more and more complex. And coordina- 
tion is possible only through cooperation. 
Now, cooperation is one of the very 
watchwords of the Kiwanis clubs. You 
bring together leading representatives or 
all the useful activities within the com- 
munity that they may work together for 
the common good. You were, therefore, 
among the first to recognize the interde- 
pendence of all business and all industry. 
You have been a potent factor in con- 
solidating the civic spirit of your cities. 
You have done much already towards 
bringing about better relations between 
town and country. If now you were to 
become the instrument of effecting a com- 
plete coordination between the farm and 
business generally, it would be a mighty 
accomplishment for good. 
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Secretaries on Watch _H. G. MeCausland, Lynchburg, Vir- 
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national Headquarters letters of cir- _ 


Anyone can face one day’s trouble, 


Frank S. Cundiff, Phoenix, Arizona. it’s trying to carry tomorrow's too, 


He 


that weighs us down. 


nry Clay Ward, Portage, Wisconsin. 





Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon. BUT ORO in tt tt Ti itd 


Fred G. Rounds, Pullman, Washington. 
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York 


John S. Van Vliet, Utica, New York. 
Hugh Smith, Utica, New York. 
George H. Walker, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Jules Brasil 


‘‘He Senses Humor’’ 
—Washington Post 


Sarasota, Florida 
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C. Stoughton, Staten Island, New 
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Battle Creek 





for 


Rest 





i» the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is situ- 
ated a unique “School of Health”—where thousands 
come annually to learn how to maintain efficiency and health 
through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health Center’’—the 
result of fifty years of growth and development. A contin- 
uous series of physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving pictures, concerts 
and entertainments add profitable and refreshing interest to 
the daily program. 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful liv- 
ing and personal hygiene. The value of a whole- 
some anti-toxic dietary; the necessity of phy- 
sical activity, fresh air, sunshine, posture train- 
ing and the outdoor life—these and other essen- 
tials are demonstrated by the most practical and 
scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet 
“A VISIT TO BATTLE CREEK” 


will be sent free on request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek (Box 323) Michigan 
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Loads 


The bane and the problem of 
every filing system are peak loads. 
The papers that tax their containers 
to the utmost must be efficiently 
taken care of, because it is a filing 
rule that these very containers are 
the ones referred to most. If you 
wish to solve your own filing pro- 
blems without changing your pre- 
sent system, try 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view ready for quick filing and 
instant reference. They will efficiently 
hold 3, 30 or 300 letters and will outlast 
twenty, or more, flat manila folders 
because they are made of Papercid a 
pure hemp stock. 





We ask you to try a Vertex 
Pocket in place of a folder 
where the load is heaviest and 
offer below a free sample poc- 
ket for this purpose. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 


Durable Filing Containers 


925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








eS as HERE,, os om ow om oe 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL'S "Vertex" Paperoid File Pocket, as describ- 
ed in November Kiwanis. 


Name of Firm 





Address 





Name of Person Inquiring 





Letter size or Legal size desired? 





If special size is required, send sample of sheet to 
filed, and give width and height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Newspaper Ethics 
(From page 462) 


publications which are frankly capitalistic 
from cover to cover; there are others as 
frankly labor. They are not, however, 
newspapers in the sense we are dis- 
cussing them, but rather the kept organs 
of the specific interests whose collars 
they wear. 


HE majority of those who charge 

the newspaper with unethical con- 
duct base their cases on the publication 
of crime news, sex news and similar 
matter which is declared to be destruc- 
tive in its nature. The newspaper is 
charged with violation of its public 
obligation by a cheap and _ injurious 
device to secure circulation which can 
be turned into advertising revenues. 
Critical opinion takes several grounds 
ranging all the way from the elimination 
of crime news entirely, to the very 
material reduction in its volume and the 
relation to other news. 


To argue that the publication of 
crime news ought to be suppressed 
entirely is silly. To argue that it ought 
to be reduced materially in volume and 
placed on a sounder relation with other 
news is not silly at all. A once-great 
editor is quoted as having said that 
‘*What God Almighty permits to happen, 
I am not too proud to print.” This is 
putting it rather too strongly. No 
newspaper ever prints all the news. 
From the beginning to the end of a 
newspaper day a process of selection 
is going on. The judicial functions of 
the editor are infinitely greater than 
they used to be. If he is to select and 
reject news—as he is bound to do whether 
he wishes it or no—he is under obliga- 
tion, and the Canons of Journalism so 
pronounce, to have an eye and an open 
one to his public duty and obligation. 
But just as the editor must exercise a 
judicial function, so must he realize 
that there is a natural limit to the 
exercise of that function. That limit 
is set by the obligation to weigh all 
news in its proper proportions and rela- 
tions. 

Recently 1 checked half a dozen great 
representative newspapers for a week, 
tabulating their first page articles on 
the assumption that the editor considers 
his first page his most valuable space. 
Government news, 120 articles in all, 
ran away with the list, outnumbering 
every other classification two to one, 
but there were 55 stories of crime and 
scandal and 58 of miscellaneous news. 
I believe this rating indicated that 
editors are more interested in govern- 
ment than their readers are, if the 
extent to which citizens go to the polls 
is an indication, and that crime news 
has too great a ratio of prominence. 

It is true that the instincts of self- 
preservation, race perpetuation and 
property are among the most fundamental 
of all instincts, and it is equally true 
that we have fallen on sorely lawless 
days and nights. Some severe news- 
paper critics hold that the newspapers, 
by the exploitation of crime news, have 
contributed to this saturnalia of lawless- 
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ness. While it is established that sug- 
gestion is sometimes responsible for 
crime and while there have been cases 
where publication of the details of a 
crime have doubtless been a stimulus to 
similar crimes, these are certainly excep- 
tional instances. On the other hand, 
repeated publication of crime condi- 
tions, of laxity on the part of the police 
and law enforcement machinery and of 
failure of the courts to function properly 
has been one of the most effective 
agencies for reform. 

Crime is an unfortunate social malady. 


The newspaper is on ethical grounds ~ 


when it treats it from a constructive 
social viewpoint. It is on unethical 
grounds when it capitalizes crime for 
circulation purposes or when it empha- 
sizes it out of proportion to its relative 
social importance. ‘‘A newspaper is a 
window through which men look out on 
all that is going on in the world,” said 
Henry Ward Beecher, but he should 
have added that some windows are 
filled with imperfect glass through which 
the looker-on sees the world in a dis- 
torted perspective. 

‘‘A newspaper,” says the Canons of 
Journalism, “‘should not invade private 
rights or feelings without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from 
public curiosity.” This is—or ought to 
be—a very fundamental of the news- 
paper working code, but it is too often 
honored in the breach rather than in 
the observance. There would be less 
criticism of the public press today if 
this rule had been more decently adhered 
to. It is said, though disputed, that 
the name “gazette,” so often applied 
to newspapers, is derived from an 
Italian word ‘“‘gazzetta,’’ meaning the 
chattering and irresponsible magpie. 
The newspaper has an obligation of 
responsibility, not to the public alone, 
but to the private individual who is 
within the law and has the inherent 
right to his own privacy. 

Yet it is not unusual, even today 
when the ethical standards of the press 
have advanced immeasurably beyond 
what they were not so many years ago, 
to find individuals pilloried by the 
newspapers, held up to scorn and to 
ridicule, the wives and children of 
wrong doers paraded in the public 
prints as though they were the criminals, 
and the most intimate and sacred of 
personal and family relations flaunted 
from the house tops. There is no ethical 
defense of such conduct and it is the 
responsibility of the honest and ethical 
press—and that is by far the greater 
part of it—to see that scandal mongers 
of the craft are reformed or driven out. 
There are some things which ought 
not to be told in Gath nor published in 
the streets of Askalon, because they are 
none of the public’s business. 

No honest student of the newspaper 
can deny that remarkable progress has 
been made in the general ethical stand- 
ards of the press. This progress has 
not been spasmodic but steady. The 
newspaper of today is better than that 
of a decade ago, just as that of the last 
decade was better than those which had 
gone before it. Progress cannot assume 
perfection. It implies other things to 
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be accomplished. So it is with the 
newspaper. There is much left to be 
done. There are many obstacles in the 
way—publishers and editors who put 
greed ahead of service, the highly acute 
competitive situation in the publishing 
field, and the public inertia which not 
infrequently refuses to bestir itself to 
support the better type of newspaper 
and is satisfied with lower standards. 
But in spite of all this, new ethical con- 
ceptions are gaining ground just as they 
are in most other lines of modern activity. 
It is not a bad thing to ask the news- 
papers to set forth their bill of prin- 
ciples, but it ought not to be forgotten 
that no government or profession or 
industry is, in the long run, going to be 
very much ahead of the ethical standards 
of the public it serves. 





Your Son and His Career 
(From page 465) 


tions which interest him most he should 
be analyzed by a vocational psychologist. 
The psychologist can test him in the light 
of the fields which are under consideration 
and advise the boy as to which fields he is 
fitted for and those for which he is not 
fitted. The vocational psychologist will also 
have an unbiased viewpoint of the youth 
and, being experienced in the study of 
men and vocations, he can give expert 
suggestions. However, if you cannot 
secure the services of a _ vocational 
psychologist, either by mail or in person, 
simply follow the line of action outlined 
above. 


After the boy has decided what occupa- | 


tion he wishes to follow and prepare 
himself for, the work of guidance has 
only begun. The next step is to outline 
a plan of preparation. A different plan 
of training is necessary for different fields. 
The boys who wish to follow mechanical 
engineering, merchandise management, 
osteopathy, undertaking, cloak and suit 
business, ete. must, obviously, all go 
through different steps of training. 
Recognizing this, consider health, finan- 
ces, age, marital status, and any other 
essential factors and help the boy to out- 
line a program of preparation for the 
chosen field. 

A certain amount of flexibility should 
be allowed in the vocational program 
for as the youth climbs through the 
various steps of preparation his viewpoint 
changes and he sees new problems and 
new opportunities. His goal, however, 
should not be changed for some new goal 
unless very definite and unquestionable 
causes demand it. The methods of 
reaching the goal may be changed but the 
goal itself should be considered unchange- 
able in most cases for the youth over 
eighteen. 

Let us now assume that the boy, with 
your assistance, has laid out a definite 
program of preparation which may 
involve college, correspondence school, 
or apprenticeship; you, as the parent, 
must then keep in touch with him and 
continue to inspire him when he reaches 
the rough spots. He may find certain 
studies difficult, a teacher is cranky, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Imagine This Hotel 
In YOUR Town! 


Modern, even metropolitan in 
appointments and service, such 
a hotel brings fame and good 
will to any community. 

Yet, such a hotel is possible in 
even the smaller cities—we’ve 
financed upward to a hundred 
the country over! 

—not only possible, but cap- 
able of earning a satisfactory 
income on the investment. 

Does your town need more 
modern hotel facilities? The 
FINANCIALIST, a _ monthly 
journal devoted to hotel finance 
will be sent gratis. Ask to have 
your name placed on our com- 
plimentary Kiwanis list ‘‘K-11”" 
—there’s no obligation entailed. 
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*Penn~Harris Trust Bldg , 
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SELF FILLER 


Y GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


50 


FREE TRIAL 
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Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writin 
Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 
Makes 3 or 4 Carbo 
Copies With Original 1 In Ink. 


your In- 
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Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of refinement. 
You’!] never use a fountaih pen once you try 
an Ink ph, No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY, 
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A Bell To Be 
Proud Of 


Clubs who are the possessors of these 
handsome bells have cause to be proud. 
Such a thing lends distinction to any 
meeting place 
And aside from its beauty and charm 
is its utility—a gentle tap and its mel- 
low voice reaches to every corner of 
the room 
Kiwanis Bell No. 28K is 11 
inches high, finished in a 
Complete 


gold bronze. 
with striker $25.00 
Wecarrya complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for ali occasions. 
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1252 ELM STREET 1) 
Cincinnati, Ohio f y 








Raise Money! Have a Good Time! 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS 


Minstrels, Musical Comedies Spectacular Shows 
Guarantee or Percentage Basis. Write and 
our Representatives in your Locality will call. 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


Established 1903 (Ine.) FOSTORIA, OHIO 

















Miami, The Concrete City, is a seasoned 
investment field where sound development 
steadily increases the worth of the income- 
paying business property securing our $100 
to $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds. Appraisals 


are independently, conservatively made at 
approximately tivice amount of mortgage 
loan. Bonds underwritten and protected 
by safeguards that make them a par- 
ticularly attractive investment where 
safety is of first importance. Write or use 


coupon for “S% AND SAFETY" booklet, 
giving complete details. Investigate now 
while 8% remains the prevailing, legal in- 
terest rate. References: All Miami Banks- 
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2611 Bedford Building, Miami, Florida. 
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Your Son and His Career 
(From preceeding page) 


or the man he works for in the office is 
unfair and an ignoramus, or others are 
going ahead faster because they have 
some ‘‘pull,’’ or he wants to get married, 
or he would like to go into the wholesale 
egg business because his chum wants 
him as a partner, or any one of a thou- 
sand other sidetracking matters which 
are bound to come along and try to 
push him off the main line. The boy 
did not realize that he would find so 
many difficult aspects in the vocation, 
no matter what the vocation may be. 
He will see greener fields in the distance. 
But you, as the parent, have to keep a 
steady hand on the changeable versa- 
tility of interests and ideas. 

I repeat, when the vocational choice 
has been made the job of guidance has 
only begun. The parent must continue 
to suggest, guide, advise, cajole, and 
direct until full adult maturity has ben 
reached or until success begins to come 
and then the rewards in the immediate 
future will serve to keep his nose on the 
grindstone and his eyes on the main 
goal in the distance. 

I believe that the greatest service 
which the father can give his son is that 
of an understanding of life’s values. 
There should be a clear cut concept of 
what constitutes Success in life. Is it 
wealth, or fame, or service, or happiness, 
or health, or something else? 

Success must first of all be defined, to 
my mind, not as something to be had 
at the end of life but as a progressive 
matter which can be had by all deserving 
persons as they go through life. Further- 
more, it must mean achievement of 
some sort, and it must require the use 
of one’s best efforts in accomplishing 
work which is in harmony with the spirit 
of human progress. The bootlegger, 
the safe cracker, and the bucketshop 
owner may all have wealth, happiness, 
health, honor of a sort, and give service 
of a sort but their work is not in keeping 
with the spirit of human progress or the 
improvement of the race. 

Briefly stated, Success is the progressive 
attainment of a definite worthy goal. 
The goal may be that of operating an 
excellent grocery store, building good 
bridges, training the youthful mind, 
hauling people safely from one place to 
another, or anything else which is worth 
while. So long as the individual has a 
definite goal and works toward its 
accomplishment he can consider himself 
a real success in life. 

And one of the greatest definite worthy 
goals which a father can have is that of 
progressively developing a noble son. 


Roots in the Soil 
(From page 467) 





who can blame him if he does? It is 
generally agreed that the farmer ought 
to have a bigger profit for his labor’s 
product. But all of this does not act 
like the magic wand to abolish the middle- 
man. Not even Houdini could work 
such legerdemain. 

Again it is said, ‘‘The farmers ought 
to organize.”” But they have organized. 
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They have several large and important 
organizatons like the Grange, Farmers’ 
Union and Equity, beside wheat growers’ 
associations, fruit growers’ associations, 
etc. Some of them have been in opera- 
tion for fifty years or more. The farmer 
is essentially an individualist and not 
susceptible to thorough organization, 
but much good has been accomplished 
in that line, nevertheless. The existing 
organizations are good and should be 
encouraged. But the political organi- 
zations, which inferentially are involved 
in the cry ‘‘Farmers ought to organize!” 
have proven disastrous. The Alliance, 
Nonpartisan League and similar move- 
ments were not sound, stable mechan- 
isms for the advancement of agriculture. 
They were the vehicles for ambitious 
demagogues. The salvation of farmers 
so far as organization is concerned, lies 
in economic and not political establish- 
ments. 

So much for the pet watchwords and 
fetishes of academic city farmers. Then 
how can the sincere city man be of real 
and effective service to the farmer? 
As one reared on the farm and having 
been in close touch with farming during 
my newspaper experience, I believe the 
best service that can be rendered by the 
city man is to leave the technical agri- 
cultural problems and outworn fetishes 
alone and make a thorough study of 
broad fundamental problems like trans- 
portation, the tariff, the world produc- 
tion of foods, the handling of land loan 
agencies, taxation, etc., and be ready 
to vote intelligently in the elections; 
and in the voting and discussion, the 
farmer’s interest should have large con- 
sideration. 

The farmer of the Middle West, 
speaking of him broadly as a class, has 
been the victim of a very difficult trans- 
portation crisis, to put the case mildly. 
The wheat raiser of the trans-Mississippi 
country is farther from ocean-water 
than the wheat raiser of any other nation 
on the globe. Water transportation 
would help greatly. The St. Lawrence 
Waterway and river deepening projects 
of the Middle West are vital things. 
Transportation, one of the greatest if 
not the greatest factor in commerce, 
has not operated to the advantage of 
the farmer. Other interests have had 
the cream. He needs votes and intelli- 
gent comprehension. 

Our national land laws are in a back- 
ward state. The United States, in spite 
of its vast areas of undeveloped raw land, 
was the last of the great agricultural 
nations of the world to adopt a compre- 
hensive and effective national land loan 
policy. Even Ireland with all its troubles 
has a superior land policy. In various 
British territories there are taxes on 
unearned increment and other concomit- 
ant means of discouraging absentee 
landlordism and farm tenantry, with 
consequent encouragement of actual 
farming and farm-owning. France is 
a nation of small farmers who till their 
own soil while in the United States farm 
tenantry is increasing rapidly with no 
adequate remedy in sight. There are 
millions of acres of good cheap land still 
awaiting the plow, with thousands of 
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young hired men or farmers’ sons or 
young city chaps who would like to own 
farms. We have no comprehensive way 
of bringing the men to the farms in 
such cases. Our tax laws in the various 
states are a hodge-podge. It took Kansas 
nearly twenty years to abolish the absurd 
constitutional provision that all property 
of whatever nature should be taxed 
alike, simply because of indifference to 
the erying evil which was driving hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in capital 
out of the state and which resulted in 
double taxation through extra interest 
piled on the borrower. This provision 
also penalized the farmer who improved 
his own farm and thereby raised the 
general level of land prices in his neigh- 
borhood, while it offered a premium to 
the non-resident land-owner who refused 
to improve his land but profited by the 
labor of others. 

The fact that it took so long, even in 
an agricultural state, to change such an 
absurd and outworn constitutional pro- 
vision, is proof that the business men 
of the cities and towns, who are looked 
to for leadership in the legislature, were 
paying but casual attention to a great 
fundamental issue. In the meantime 
the Nonpartisan League was cutting 
didoes and monkey-shines over a lot 
of trashy socialistic schemes whereby the 
farmer might elevate himself by his own 
bootstraps. 

It is such occasionally recurring con- 
ditions that prompt the writer to suggest 
that what is needed from the business 
man as regards his relation to agricul- 
ture, is a more thorough study of broad 
economic questions affecting farming. 
The land, after all, is our basic problem. 
Agriculture is our biggest industry, with 
a total valuation of more than 
$80,000,000,000. The railroads are second 
with about $20,000,000,000 valuation. 

This is the broad background of the 
situation, sketched briefly. And then, 
in the sharper foreground, there is needed 
still more of the feeling of real brother- 
hood and kindly sympathy—not the 
patronizing kind that inquires perfunc- 
torily about the hay crop or the pigs, 
but the same kind of equal fellowship 
that is found right in the civie club. 
The farmer is a real member of the com- 
munity, and if he seems backward about 
taking his part as a community motor, 
he ought to be cultivated. The city 
man who thinks the average farmer is a 
hick or a dub is due for a surprise. Mod- 
ern invention has wrought a change in 
the country as well as in the city. The 
average farmer is in close touch with 
the outside world through the radio, 
telephone, daily newspaper, motion pic- 
ture and automobile. He is well in- 
formed and can discuss world and na- 
tional affairs comprehensively and with 
a perspective coming from his geographi- 
cal point of view that is especially stimu- 
lating. 

The time is undoubtedly coming when 
the imaginary line between city and 
country will fade away. Already in 
some localities there is a combination 
of city and county governments so that 
one admin.strative office takes care of 
city and country together and there 


are no corporate limits to the town. In 
such cases of course the benefit district 
plan takes care of tax differentials, and 
the country merges into the city and 
vice versa. That is the logical state of 
affairs. 

City men find relaxation and health 
by building homes in broad acres, away 
from the crowd. Farmers speed to town 
of evenings to attend the theater or 
church or concert program. The paved 
road is the open sesame. Power ma- 
chinery relieves the farmer of much of 
this grueling hand labor and he has more 
leisure for acquiring information and 
recreation. Things become more even. 
The farmer becomes more of a business 
man and the city man becomes more of 
a ruralist, with an actual understanding 
of rural problems. Provincialism is being 
destroyed. 

The ancient city had walls around it, 
to keep out the enemy. Every stranger 
was a potential enemy and was examined 
to see what plot he might harbor against 
the inhabitants. Upon elaborate pre- 
caution he was permitted to enter the 
gates. 

As civilization grew, the walls were 
leveled. The feudal system—the sway 
of lord over vassal—disintegrated. The 
old fortress town was superseded by 
smiling villages of farmers and trades- 
men. And the movement continued. 
The walls, which stood for provincialism, 
for suspicion, for separation, for class 
consciousness, for a fancied superiority 
of citizen over peasant, crumbled and 
crumbled. And in a few more years 
the highways will reach through town 
and country alike and there will be no 
division, for the genius of cooperation 
and interdependence is binding us all 
together into a new and better com- 
monalty of sympathy and interest. 





Jersey City Works on 
Christmas Party 


A very successful Christmas party was 
given last year by the Krwanis Club at 
Jersey City, New Jersey. After careful 
consideration it was decided to have each 
member donate the sum of ten dollars or 
more and to confine the activity to boys 
only. In order to select the most needy, 
lists of names were secured from various 
charity and health organizations of the 
city. About the fifteenth of November 
these lists for investigation were distri- 
buted to the members of the committee 
who were asked to visit the homes of the 
respective boys and select the most wor- 
thy cases. The boys who were chosen 
were given cards and instructed to call ata 
certain place so that they could be fitted 
with shoes and measured for suits. After 
each boy had been taken care of, the card 
containing his complete record was re- 
turned to the chairman. On December 
23, one hundred and seventy-two boys 
attended the party at which each was 
given a suit of clothes, shirt, pair of shoes, 
cap, stockings, pound box of candy, 
football, Christmas carols, orange and 
an apple. 

A report which has been submitted by 
the committee for 1925 gives promise of 
even a greater Christmas party this year. 
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The 
Greater 
Obligation 


chain of hotels is under 
greater obligation to you than 
any single hotel could possibly 
And the greater the chain, 
the greater the obligation. 

The United is the largest chain 
of hotels in the world. 
one of them must satisfy you 
in every respect or it reflects 
on all the rest. 

Our first object is to make 
your stay pleasant and to make 
you feel completely comfortable 
and at home in every United 
Your pleasure is our 
pleasure as well as our obliga- 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


A filliated 


AMERICAN HoTEe.Ls CORPORATION 


Operating Modern Hotels 
tn Intermediate Cities 


UNS T..E. 


Operating System of Famous 


Old World Hotels 


The United Chain 


The Roosevelt 
New York City 
The Benjamin Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Olympic, 
Seattle, Washington 
The Bancroft, 
Worcester, Mass. 
The Ten Eyck, 
Albany, N. Y. 
The Utica, 


Utica, N. Y. 

The Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Seneca, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
King Edward, Toronto 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls 


The N " 
iagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio 
The Durant, Flint, Mich. 
The Robert Treat, 
Newark, N. J. 
The Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N. J. 
The Stacy-Trent, 
Trenton, N. J 
The Penn-Harris, 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
The Mount Royal, Montreal 
Prince Edward, Windsor 
The Admiral Beatty, 
St. John’s, N. B 
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“FRANCONIA” 
Specially chartered to sail 
Eastward from New York Jan. 14th 
The most perfect itinerary possible ! 


Fares are fully inclusive 
and cover all shore excursions 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 


























POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 

FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 

Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pai 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho, 
ects you have. 


where and how many prosp 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered, 
Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. &. 
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Copper Mining 

(From page 488) 

Copper Costs 
In the copper mining industry, as in 
all other industries, labor costs rose 
enormously during the war and while 
they have improved somewhat, they 
have not lowered materially since the 
war. In the copper mining industry, 
however, the necessity, yes, the absolute 
requirement in order that a profit be 
made, was lower costs, and necessity 
being the mother of invention, the result 
has come in greatly improved metal- 
lurgical processes, the greater use of 
mechanical operations replacing hand 
work and greater efficiency. Copper 
mining industry has changed more 
rapidly under the stress of necessity than 

in any period of prosperity. 


The Future of Copper 


The future of copper mining industry 
depends largely upon the world con- 
sumption of metal and the price to be 
obtained, the price factor to ascertain 
whether it is to be a profitable operation. 
The price depends upon the supply and 
demand; the supply is more or less a 
fixed quantity. It is true that it is not 
fixed at the present time when the mines 
taken as a whole are able to produce 10 
per cent more than they are now handling, 
but the limit of supply is fixed and can 
only be changed by large expenditures 
of capital in developing, additional 
plants, the opening of new mines, or 
radical improvements in metallurgical 
procedure. 

The demand, then, or the consumption 
of the metal, is the one fluctuating factor 
and worthy of the most intensive study. 
Prospective increases in demand are 
coming, first, from the industrial re- 
habilitation of European countries; sec- 
ond, from electrical progress, water 
power development, electrification of 
railways, ete., in the world; and 
third, from the education of the public 
in the use of the many thousands of 
products made of copper and the de- 
velopment and education of the use of 
many new products for which the physi- 
eal properties of copper make it most 
adaptable. 

One need not exercise his imagination 
to any great extent to realize the cumu- 
lative possibilities that the future world 
consumption holds forth. In spite of the 
marked forward strides that the elec- 
trical industry has made, its develop- 
ment throughout the world is only on 
the threshold, so to speak. In this 
country there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for electrical appliances used as 
labor-saving devices which are no longer 
regarded as luxuries, but rather as every- 
day necessities. Then too, there are 
the electrification and replacement pro- 
jects which are making great headway. 

The rest of the world is still far behind 
the United States in the use of elec- 
trical appliances. Some centers of the 
globe, like the Orient and Africa, are 
still virgin fields for the introduction of 
such appliances and offer unlimited 
possibilities for the consumption of the 
red metal. Only a short time ago a 
news dispatch from Russia stated that 
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that country was preparing to spend 
several million dollars to modernize its 
telephone system. It is therefore only a 
matter of time until the use of electrical 
commodities will be greatly extended 
throughout the world. 


The large electrical projects, such as 
the electrification of railroads and hydro- 
electrical development, have for some 
time been making good headway in 
various parts of Europe and will no 
doubt be greatly accelerated and financial 
and industrial conditions improve. At 
present Europe is still behind its pre- 
war consumption of copper. It is ob- 
vious that an enormous increase in con- 
sumption of copper is certain in that 
quarter. 


Capacity of some of the copper mines 
exceeds their present rate of production 
materially, but for companies to increase 
production materially would require 
many years of preparation, millions in 
outlay, and, in the meantime, more of 
the older producing companies will get 
nearer their point of exhaustion, while, 
in the natural course of events, the con- 
sumptive capacity of the world will 
have greatly increased. 


The question which concerns those 
interested in copper is—where is the 
copper to come from when the world 
demand for the metal exceeds the pro- 
duction that is possible from the known 
mines. It has been frequently stated 
by experts that the copper resources 
of the world, will, at the present rate of 
extraction, last only about twenty years 
and there are very few prospectively 
large new mines being developed. 


Influence of Income Taxes 


In financing the development of new 
mines there is naturally an abnormal risk 
and to compensate for any abnormal 
risk there must be an abnormally large 
prospective profit. For this reason 
capital has been, during recent years 
reluctant about going into any new mine 
development, for if any abnormally 
large profits are made, the government 
takes away such a large percentage in 
the form of income taxes, while the 
government does not share any of the 
risk. Less money has been available for 
the development of new mining properties 
and more and more of the money which 
would have been available for the de- 
velopment of new copper resources and 
industrial development has been going 
into tax exempt securities. 

The field, however, is gradually open- 
ing for the more widespread ownership of 
copper mines as in many other indus- 
tries. Under our present condition of 
income tax laws and tax exempt securi- 
ties, the money of the nation that is 
available for the development of its 
resources is largely in the hands of the 
middle class and they are more largely 
participating today in the development 
of new resources than the so-called 
capitalistic class. The prospective ab- 
normal profits interest them, for the 
government does not take it away. 
Thus mine development today is being 
financed through large groups of owners 
of small blocks of stock, a greater risk 
to be sure, where the plan of financing 
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does not give the same protection that 
the monied interests demand for his 
investment, but nevertheless, a possible 
problem to work out for equal protection 
of investments and it is to the middle 
class and innumerable smaller amounts 
of money that the development of our 
resources must look for financing. 

Not for several years—certainly not 
since the war—has the position of copper 
presented a stronger front and for the 
following reasons: 

1. A world demand greater than ever 
before in peace time. 

2. World copper consumption running 
ahead of production. 

3. European requirements should show 
marked increase in 1925. 

4. Small surplus stocks of refined 
copper in United States. 

5. Amazing developmentin publicutility 
and copper-requiringconstruction projects. 

6. Present price of copper 50 per cent 
under general commodity parity. 

7. Few new copper deposits of con- 
sequence being developed. 

8. Small increase in output possible 
from present mines. 

9. All war salvage copper exhausted. 

10. Absence of all manipulative or 
artificial price conditions. 

The facts show copper to be statisti- 
cally strong but, due to the tendency on 
the part of the public to be influenced 
by current quotations rather than sta- 
tistics, copper is psychologically weak. 
Even though nothing new might have 
happened, let copper advance a few 
fractions and the price of copper stocks 
advance, then the public will get on 
board. 

The statistical position of copper indi- 
cates a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity and profits for the copper mines 
and those interested in copper mining 
are learning to be less influenced by frac- 
tional changes in the metal price. The 
copper industry has learned its lesson 
and is now more willing to present the 
facts and figures that those who are in- 
terested may know and base their con- 
clusions on conditions rather than sur- 
mise. Cooperative ideas are largely in- 
strumenial in bringing about this change. 


Memento Mori 

The Kiwanis Club of Philipsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has lost one of its most 
faithful workers in the death of Kiwan1an 
Lawrence C. Harman. The club has 
passed a resolution commemorating the 
life and service of Mr. Harman. 

Kiwanans of Washington, D. C. will 
miss James A. Keliher who passed 
away after an illness lasting nearly 
three years. 

The California-Nevada district lost 
one of its finest men in the passing of 
Laurie Morris, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Public Affairs, of Los 
Angeles. Every one with whom Mr. 
Morris came in contact had for him a 
feeling of respect and admiration. 

Death has visited the Krwanis Club of 
Central Detroit for the first time in the 
passing of Hugh F. Gruschow. His many 
activities in Masonry, dramatic circles, 
and the social life of Detroit, gave him a 
jarge and favorable acquaintance. 
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Th Spirit of “Jhanksgiving 


With the season of Thanksgiving comes the 
feeling of gratitude for the joys of the year 
and pride in a work well done. 

We are thankful for the opportunities that 
are afforded us to serve you and proud of the 
small part which we play in the splendid work 
you are doing. 

And for the same reason we believe you will 
be glad to have a copy of our Kiwanis Special- 
ties Catalog if you haven’t one in your files. 
A card brings it. 


_ The Russell-Hampton (a. 


“Everything a Club Needs™ 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. 


A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS. DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, 
Write for our handbook on nail vat ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington Office. 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 8t., 
Washington, D.C. 


56th Street, 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 


























“HIS” Christmas Gift 


INTRODUCTION OFFER. This full size 
knife, with any desired design, mailed for $1. 
ame and address — Soe 25 cents faye Rann 4 
— mm man or bi appreciate this ut 

= ML rat Ask i renee finest steel. 
: Handles clear as glass ard 
= bal A unbreakable. Length 3 1-4 in- 

— ‘\ ¥ aa knife guaranteed 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
485 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 


HIGH GRADE KNIFE E Syoe 
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Articles in Sterling Sil- 
ver. Suitable for Pres- 
entations, Trophies 
and the like. Theseare 
of superior design and 
flawless workmanship 
—Highest in Quality, 
not highest in price. 
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The Gorham Company 


Fifth Avenue & 47th St. 
New York City 
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Metric System 


(Continued from page 470) 


now wears a No. 4 shoe will call for a 
size 25% by the metric scale. Try and 
get her to do it. A pound of butter at 
90 cents becomes .454 kilogram at $1.98 
a kilogram. It would soon become $2.00 
a kilogram. A quart basket of berries 
measuring 67 cubic inches will shrink to 
a liter basket measuring 61 cubic inches, 
and doubtless the dealers will consent to 
this without any change of price. A 
ll-ounce can of beans becomes 312 
grams; an eight-ounce can of salmon, 227 
grams; a 13-ounce can of tomatoes, 369 
grams, until the cans are all changed to 
convenient sizes and the prices revised, 
upward, of course, to convenient figures. 


These few illustrations do not begin to 
touch the fringe of the metric proposition 
in buying and selling by weight and 
measure. Who believes that this revolu- 
tion can ever be brought about in the 
wholesale and retail trade of the United 
States and Canada with their population 
of 125,000,000 increasing at the rate of 
4,000 every morning? 


The Question of Language 


The metric proposal extends beyond 
even the roots,and branches of industry 
and commerce. It strikes at the English 
language itself. The names of our Eng- 
lish units of weight and measure are not 
only among the most familiar expressions 
of daily conversation, they are also essen- 
tial parts of the noblest passages in 
English literature. Let us take a few 
examples from Shakespeare, the master 
of all English writers: 


King Richard, having banished Henry 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, for 
ten years, is moved by the father’s grief 
to commute the sentence to six years. 
But to the old father six years and ten 
are the same: 

I thank my liege that in regard 
of me, 

He shortens four years of my 
son’s exile; 

But little vantage shall I reap 
thereby; 

For, ere the six years, that he 
hath to spend, 

Can change their moons and 
bring their times about, 

My oil-dried lamp, and time- 
bewasted light, 

Shall be extinct with age, and 
endless night, 

My inch of taper will be burnt 
and done, 

And blindfold death not let me 
see my son. 


Gaunt. 


Hamlet in the graveyard with a skull 
in his hand has for three hundred years 
made mankind realize the inevitable end 
of all: 


Hamlet. Let mesee. (Takes the skull.) 
Alas poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio; a fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy; 
he hath borne me on his back 


a thousand times. Now get you 
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to my lady’s chamber, and tell 
her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour she must 
come; make her laugh at that. 


Gonzalus, an old counsellor of Naples, 
is with a crowd of seamen and passengers 
on the deck of a ship during a tempest. 
They are about to join the King at pray- 
ers in the cabin when the old man 
exclaims: 


(A confused noise within.) 
Mercy on us! We split, we 
split! Farewell, my wife and 
children! Farewell, brother! 
We split, we split, we split! 
Let’s all sink with the King. 
(Exit.) 
Let’s take leave of him. 
(Exit.) 
Now would I give a thousand 
furlongs of sea for an acre of 
barren ground; long heath, 
brown furze, anything: The 
wills above be done! But I 
would fain die a dry death. 
(Exit.) 

When starting for the most famous 
court scene in English history, Portia 
bids Nerissa make haste: 


Portia: But come, I’ll tell thee all my 
whole device, 
When I am in my coach, which 
stays for us 
At the park gate; and therefore 
haste away, 
For we must measure twenty 
miles today. 


Gonzalus. 


Antonio. 
Sebastian. 


Gonzalus. 


Portia’s appeal to Shylock for mercy, 
his insistence on having his pound of 
flesh, her exposition of the law and Shy- 
lock’s change of heart are portrayed in 
words with which the world is familiar: 
Portia. Therefore prepare thee to cut off 

the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood; 
thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh; if 
thou tak’st more 

Or less than a just pound, be it 
but so much 

As makes it light or heavy in 
the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth 
part 

Of one poor scruple—nay, if the 
scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diest, and al] thy goods are 
confi-cate. 


Petruchio in his effort to tame his 
shrewish wife feigns disapproval of a gown 
that has been made to order, overwhelm- 
ing the tailor with epithets borrowed 
from the measures on which the textile 
industry is based at the present time: 


Katharina. I never saw a better fash- 
ion’d gown, 

More quaint, more pleasing, 
nor more commendable; 

Belike, you mean to make 
a puppet of me. 

Why true he means to make 
a puppet of thee. 

She says, your worship 
means to make a puppet 
of her. 


nor cut 


Petruchio. 


Tailor. 





Thou liest, thou thread, 
Thou thimble, 
Thou yard, three-quarters, 
half-yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou knit, thou 
winter cricket thou:— 
Brav’d in mine own house 
with a skein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quan- 
tity, thou remnant; 
Or I shall so be-mete thee 
with thy yard, 
And thou shalt think on 
prating whilst thou liv’st! 
I tell thee, I, that thou hast 
marr’d her gown. 
English literature is sprinkled with 
passages in which English weights and 
measures are imbedded. Concede for the 
sake of argument that the Anglo-Saxon 
race which by a thousand years of warfare 
against privilege has gained its present 
state of social liberty, will submit from 
age to age to compulsion of the Tartar 


Petruchio. 


tem of weights and measures depend on 
the following five points: 

1. Sizes of the units; 

2. Names of the units; 

3. Divisions and multiples of the units; 

4. Correlation between cubic capacity 
and weight of water; 

5. Uniformity of usage. 

(1) The English units are of convenient 
size, the metric units inconvenient; 

(2) The names of the English units are 
short, distinctive and English, all that 
names in such frequent use should be, 
while the names of the metric units are 
all that such names should not be, long, 
very much alike in sound and appearance 
and outlandish because derived from 
foreign languages; 

(3) The divisions and multiples of the 
English units are duodecimal, binary or 
decimal to suit the work in hand, whereas 
the exclusively decimal divisions and mul- 
tiples of the metric units cannot give 
units of convenient sizes and are not 
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all conceptions of weights and measures 
changed from the English to the metric 
basis at the end of untold aeons. Even 
then the English system of weights and 
measures will remain essential parts of 
English literature and disappear only 
with the extinction of the English lan- 
guage itself. 

The Confusion of Mixed Standards 


We have barely touched on but a few 
of the unnumbered and enormous diffi- 
culties involved in a complete substitu- 
tion of the metric system for English 
weights and measures—difficulties that 
make the task humanly impossible. 
There is, however, a practical and imme- 
diate danger of the most serious character 
connected with this metric agitation. 
While English weights and measures can- 
not be abolished and metric units substi- 
tuted, it is possible to do by force of law 
what has been done on the Continent of 
Europe and in Latin America, force the 
metric units into partial use alongside of 
established weights and measures, bring- 
ing about the chaos of two incommen- 
surable systems of measurement. Irre- 
spective of the merits or demerits of 
either system, the only choice for the 
English-speaking world is between exist- 
ing uniformity on the English basis or 
incurable confusion by a forcible mixture 
of the incommensurable English and 
metric standards. 


Comparison of English and Metric 
Measures 

Ignoring the impossibility of abolishing 
our established English standards, ignor- 
ing the inevitable and ruinous confusion 
that would result from a mixture of two 
incommensurable standards of measure- 
ment, ignoring the fact that the chief 
merit of any system of measurement is 


which the two systems are on an equality, 
1 cubic foot of water weighing 1000 
ounces, 1 cubic inch weighing 1000 
quarter-grains, 32 cubic feet weighing a 
2000-lb. ton, and 35 cubic feet of salt 
water weighing 2240 pounds; while in 
the metric system 1 cubic centimeter of 
water weighs 1 gram; 

(5) The chief merit of any system of 
weights and measures is the degree of 
uniformity of usage, and on this point the 
English weights and measures are over- 
whelmingly superior. The English sys- 
tem is predominant among a population 
of 675,000,000 over an area of 21,000,000 
square miles. The metric system pre- 
dominates among 360,000,000 over an 
area of 7,500,000 square miles. The 
work done by each system was repre- 
sented before the war by an annual 
income of $70,000,000,000 for English- 
speaking countries, and $24,000,000,000 
for metric countries. English weights and 
measures have been fundamental and 
predominant in English-speaking coun- 
tries from the beginning of history, while 
the metric system has only 133 years to 
its credit and has been made to predomi- 
nate only in the countries of Continental 
Europe. 

Conclusion 

What then is the metric proposition? 
It is a proposal to substitute the chaos of 
two systems of measurement for the 
uniformity, unequaled anywhere, that the 
English-speaking world now possesses. 
And all for what? Why, to substitute an 
inferior system of weights and measures 
for the best system on earth. 
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from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., the Krwanis 
Club of Portland, Oregon, will broadcast 
programs of varied attractions over 
KFJR. This station works on 263 meters 
and on most neutrodyne sets is found 
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reports as to how the programs come 
through. 
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the extent of its use unmixed with other 
units, the metric propagandists dwell on 
what they claim is the superiority of the 
metric system and the inferiority of the 
English. A fair comparison of the two 
systems, however, shows that this metric 
claim is wholly unfounded. Let us place 
the two systems of measurement side by 
side. The merits and demerits of a sys- 
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Days Free Trial of our Home Furnishings 

in your own home no matter where you live. 
Show your friends. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
If not satisfied send it back at our expense. 
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Appeal for Under- 
privileged Child 
(From page 472) 


are not doing it today. Religion and 
worship used to be a part of every Amer- 
iean life. It is not so any more. Our 
country grew rich, our civilization 
became more complex and due to those 
facts, religion and worship, which used 
to be part of every citizen’s life has, to 
a great extent, been left out. The 
reading of the Bible is prohibited in 
any version in the public schools in 
twelve states. There are eight million 
children in those states. Thirty states 
have no laws against Bible reading, 
but by custom and tradition it is left 
out. Six states provide for the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, It 
seems absurd to think that the teacher 
may read about Brahma, Mohammed 
and about pagan gods, but not about 
the God of our civilization. 


What Is the Remedy and What 
Should Be Done? 


The remedy we believe may be found 
in three things. 


1. The chureh or the church school. 
Religious training should not be left to 
the public school. It is the definite 
function of the church, and yet according 
to the admission of Sunday school officials, 
there are twenty-eight million children 
who do not go to Sunday school. The 
church has here in the religious training 
of the youth of America, the greatest 
opportunity offered to any institution. It 
is absolutely the greatest branch of the 
church. Church people should wake up 
to this possibility of genuine service 
because most churches in their church 
school program fall pitifully short. 


2. The home. The child spends from 
birth to maturity 180,000 hours. Seven 
thousand of those hours are spent in 
school, 173,000 hours are spent in the 
home. If the home could be what it used 
to be, a place where religion and morals 
were an integral part of the individual’s 
life, we would not need to worry 
about the religious training of our chil- 
dren. 

3. The School Teacher. While he 
should not give religious instruction to 
the child, he has an opportunity to make 
an impression upon the plastic mind of 
the child which may be everlasting. The 
trouble with most teachers today is that 
they do not give themselves to the child, 
but simply give subject matter to be 
taught. In a certain community, known 
to the author, is a certain organization 
called “The John Smith Organization.’’ 
It was organized by a group of high 
school students in honor and in memory 
of their teacher, John Smith. He was one 
of those teachers who had given himself 
to the pupil, and hence the organization 
and the memorial. Let American teachers 
realize that the same opportunity is theirs. 
The greatness of our country will not 
depend upon our national resources, but 
rather upon the moral qualities of our 
people. 


November, 1926 


V. Let Parents be fully aware of the 
social evil danger. 


Thousands of young lives have been 
blighted because of ignorance of the 
danger of social diseases. In many high 
schools the moral situation is alarming. 
Many fathers come to me in various 
parts of the country and speak to me 
about the situation. The seriousness of 
the problem becomes apparent when it is 
remembered that it is generally estimated 
that from 6 to 18 per cent of the male 
population of different countries have 
syphilis, and from 25 to 75 per cent have 
gonorrhea. Gonorrhea is perhaps the most 
widespread disease among men. It has 
been estimated that in the past from 50 
to 60 per cent of the men in the United 
States have either one or the other dis- 
ease. Happily, the rate has fallen during 
the past few years, because of education 
regarding the matter and because of the 
wonderful service rendered humanity by 
medical science. 


The effect upon the birth rate of 


nations, as well as upon the health of 


individuals and the morals of society, is 
terrible. About 8 per cent of infantile 
blindness is due to these diseases. Hospital 
records show that the death rate is as 
high as 60 to 80 per cent for children 
when the parents are afflicted with 
syphilis. Malformation and paralysis 
often are the result. About 60 per 
cent of all operations upon women for 
female troubles are occasioned by sexual 
disease. The disease also weakens the 
physical constitution and makes the 
person an easy prey for tuberculosis, 
cancer, nervous disorder, and the like. 

This awful scourge can be eliminated 
to a large extent, if we as parents will 
realize that it is our most sacred re- 
sponsibiliy to give our boys and girls 
instruction about the so-called secrets of 
that wonderful instinct, which is the basis 
for love, home and patriotism. And not 
only should we instruct them about that 
instinct, but we should see to it that 
before they enter into the holy state of 
matrimony, that they demand from their 
husband or wife to be a certificate signed 
by an honest and competent physician, 
stating that they have a clean bill of 
health. 

In the second place, we should see to it 
that in our high schools instruction is given 
in regard to these things. This instruction 
will help the young people over the rough 
places in life. The instruction should be 
given, not by the ordinary school teacher, 
but by the most competent and honest 
physician in the community. The classes, 
of course, should not be mixed, but a class 
of girls here and a class of boys there, 
receiving instruction in an efficient way 
about the most important matter in life. 
That instruction might well be given 
during and after the adolescent years. 
Certainly we do not want our children to 
get their knowledge of those things from 
the language of the street. It is regretful 
that most of them are getting it from that 
place today. 

Roger Babson states very rightly that 
the wealth of a ration does not depend 
upon the natural resources of a country, 
as much as it does upon the moral qualities 
of the people of that country. 
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VI. Vocational education as a new 
tdea in education. 

This new ideal in education contends 
that not only shall the child be educated, 
but that the education provided shall be 
more specifically adapted to the needs of 
complete citizenship. Complete citizen- 
ship certainly embodies in it efficiency in 
some specific vocational pursuit. In a 
word, our children should be educated for 
specific vocational pursuits rather than 
college. Training for specific vocational 
pursuits is based upon the faith that 
public school education should embrace 
adequate training for service including 
the commoner manual labor pursuits, in 
the handicrafts and in the home, as well as 
the higher technical, professional and 
liberal vocations. 

The school superintendent and the 
school district should outline a_ well- 
balanced and well-rounded school pro- 
gram of sufficient academic and sufficient 
vocational education so that the child 
may get that which he is entitled to and 
needs for the struggle of life. The 
superintendent and the school board 
should also stand ready to help any 
community, any group of employers, 
any group of labor, and civic organiza- 
tion of any kind, to establish part-time 
education for apprentices, for adult 
workers, and for anybody who has 
dropped out of school prematurely and 
who belongs to, or has belonged to, that 
vast class of under-privileged children. 


The World Court 
(From page 486) 

the Court we can go into it without mis- 
givings or without hesitation or without 
apology and throw our whole strength 
into making it a powerful international 
instrument for peace. A reservation says 
in effect that the Court is dangerous as 
it stands; that it would be unsafe for us 
to enter it as it is, but the danger may be 
avoided by reservations. Reservations 
to political treaties are utterly worthless. 
Had we gone into the League with those 
reservations, we would today be as effec- 
tively tied up and tied down in European 
politics as though we had gone in without 
them. After a high official of the English 
government had visited our capital and 
returned he declared that once the 
United States joined the League the res- 
ervations would make no difference, 
therefore, there should be no objections 
to her coming in with reservations. He 
was eminently correct. Reservations 
always seemed to me like a bit of political 
expedience—an apology of those who 
think that it is perhaps unwise to go in, 
and perhaps impolitic to stay out. 

We are engaged in building a great 
international judicial tribunal which we 
hope will be of great service in the cause 
of peace. Why should we hesitate to 
insist upon those things which will make 
it effective? Why should we attach con- 
ditions and reservations? It must be 
that we are doing so because we think 
as the Court now stands it would be unsafe 
for this country to become a member of 
it. Let’s make it safe, build upon sound 
principles so we can go in without any 
misgivings and give to it our whole- 
hearted support. 
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Death of International 
President’s Mother 


IWANIS International extends its 
sympathy to International President 
Moss in the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Cordelia A. Moss, on October 5. The 
loss is the more keenly felt because he 
and his mother enjoyed a rare fellowship. 


Mrs. Moss was the widow of the late 
Charles H. Moss, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, one of the founders of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, and at 
the time of her death was visiting at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Norman S. 
Pierce, of San Jose, California. She was 
a woman of choicest character and true 
motherliness and even though eighty- 
five years of age she continued remark- 
ably active to the end. Her death, due 
to advancing years, was a_ peaceful 
falling asleep. 

Her residence in Milwaukee dates from 
1869 when she was united in marriage 
to Mr. Moss. She was descended from 
old New England lineage, the Churchills 
on the paternal side and the Jeslyns on 
the maternal side, both of New York 
State. 


The surviving children are: our Inter- 
national President John H. Moss, Vice 
President, Treasurer and Superintendent 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Marshall C. Moss, President of 
the same company; both of Milwau- 
kee; and one daughter, Mrs. Norman S. 
Pierce, of San Jose, California. 

The service in memory of Mrs. Moss 
was held in Milwaukee and the interment 
was in Forest Home Cemetery of that 
city. 





They Saved a Million Lives 


The Near East Relief continues its 
work on behalf of all those orphans in 
that territory round about Alesandropol- 
Russian Armenia, Syria, Palestine and 
Greece. 

With funds raised in the past the 
Near East Relief has saved over a 
million lives, and in various schools 
established, have trained over 100,000 
orphans in various self-supporting work. 
There are 38,000 orphans still under 
American care, 80% of whom are under 
eighteen years of age. The funds that 
are being raised go to establish agri- 
culture, dairying, and industries, to 
build homes, and establish nurses and 
trade schools, and to fight diseases. 

In order to focus attention to the 
needs of the orphans, the Near East 
Relief again observes Golden Rule 
Sunday on December 6th. 

‘*‘A practical help is the best expression 
of friendship,”’ writes President Coolidge 
“T feel that the aid in which we may give 
out of our prosperity to those impover- 
ished by war may be of the utmost 
value to the promotion of international 
good will. The consistent observance 
of Golden Rule Sunday cannot but help 
to bring about the application of the 
Golden Rule itself to the misunder- 
standings of nations and individuals.” 
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DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Kiwanians! We plan and prepare copy 
and illustrations for circular letters, book- 
lets, folders and other follow-up advertis- 


ing for use in all parts of the country. Our 
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your problems. Reasonable fees. 


W:S:‘KIRKPATRICK 
ADVERT [SING SERVICE. 


NW Ba 











500 THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Chama OL TF GIFTS ,pibiin 
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STOP! 


Just what you've been looking for 


The “EXCEL” PRINTER 


The merchants advertiser and business 
getter 





Sells for $12.50—Over 100% Profit 
Make $35 to $50 Daily 

The greatest device ever invented for 
printing the merchant's advertisement 
automatically on roll wrapping paper 
in one or more colors. 

We want men financially responsible 
to act as our dictributors in exclusive 
territory. Wire or write 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept D, 124 W. 4th St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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“PHONE” Without Bei Overheard 
Wondertul Sanitary ‘‘WHISPER-IT MOUTH- 
PIECE’’ enables phoning without being over- 
heard. Holdsecret conversation—every advantage 
of a booth telephone. Sanitary ie of glass. 
Your stationer or postpaid $1.50. Money back 


if not than ased. 
pot ME COLVTT LABORATORIES 
565 W. Washington Bivd.,Dept. m ,Chicago 


New Selt-Massagi 
REDUCES WAIST 
__ Easily! 


Substitutes good, solid tissue 
for bulky, useless, disfiguring 
fat, yet does it so gently you 
hardly know it is there. 























Formerly those who wished to re- 
duce without dieting or strenuous 
exercise had to go to 4 professional 
masseur. His method brought about 


the desired reduction. But it was ex- 
pensive and time-consuming and 
few could take advantage of it. 


Remarkable New Invention 


At last a wonderful new in- 
vention brings this same effec- 
tive method within the reach 
of all The Weil Scientific 
Reducing Belt by means of 
specially prepared and scien- 
tifieally fitted rubber is so 
constructed that as you wear 
it every breath you take and 
every movement you make imparts 
a constant massage to every inch of 
the abdomen. Working for you every 
second, it reduces much more rapidly 


than ordinary massage, saving bo 
time and money. 


Actually Removes Fat 

It does not merely draw in your 
waist and make you appear 
thinner. It actually takes 
off the fat Within a few 
weeks you find 4 to 6 inches 
gone from your waistline. 
You look and feel 10 to 15 years 
younger 

The Weil Method of re- 
duction is used by athletes and 


jockeys because it reduces 
quickly and preserves § their : . 
strength. Highly endorsed by physicans. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or your money back. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for full deseription and Special 10-Day_ Trial 
Offer. The Weil Company, 7211 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE WEIL COMPANY, 7211 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. | 


Gentlemen Please send me, without obligation. | 

| complete description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt 
1 and your special 10-Day Trial Offer | 
I 
l |) ee eee eee ee eee eee or ! 
! Address | 
| City State. ! 
| 
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<J This absolutely correct one-piece 
ee stationery comes in Tiffany quality 
bond. A 11x7 1-2 in. sheet folded to 4 
pages 5x7 1-2 in. in size. If 2 line re- 
turn address is wanted on the matched 


envelo flaps 50c per order. Six 


orders sent for the price of five. AL 
Any 







e store can a , copper 
plate embossing will cost over $10.00 anywhere. Being the largest 
makers of Double Service Envelopes in the world, we take this means 


Round Trip Envelope Co. 


Bw 100 etter Shoots. 5O Ere? 
EMBOSSED A 


3128 Gillham Road, W. 


November, 1925 
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3-INITIAL 
Monogram 


of advertisi our new Volume Producti 
price ‘aeked forbids bookkeeping or conrenpendonse eure Ease 
Guarantee Satisfaction or Money Back. 

You don’t buy the die, we take ail risk of f patronag 
surprising with a Service and Saving fata Beaks of, Many Bo 
come ye with repeat orders for all their Friends and relatives 
pe a tear out this ad. In yh ay Ag order 

. ma) in ba 
and 3 initiats. Mail with $1 ul. “Laaee Faerie: o euwe, Aduvess 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 











Brevities 

It is expected that the article ‘‘Rural and 
Urban Cooperation” by Hon. Frank O. 
Lowden will cause considerable comment 
throughout the country, just as his address 
did at the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Convention. 
A number of Krwantans have been after us 
for something by him. Here you are. 


In any analysis of American newspapers, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer receives high 
praise from most critics, and therefore, with 
an International objective to develop sound 
public opinion, KrwaN1ans will be interested 
in the statements regarding the ethics of 
newspapers, written by the editor of that 
paper, E. C. Hopwood. 


As the outstanding leader in the opposition 
to the membership of the United States in 
the World Court as it is now organized. 
Senator Borah needs no _ introduction, 
This subject will soon be on the floor of the 
Senate. 


Professor Harry W. Hepner’s excellent 
article on just what traits to look for in a 
child in order to train him for real success 
fits in closely with the new policy of Kiwanis 
to be active in the field of vocational guidance. 


In the fall of 1918, in competition with 
600 others, Elmer T. Peterson won first 
place and a gold medal for an editorial on 
the subject of the war and its bearing on 
the Liberty Loan. He knows the farm, having 
grown up on one near Algona, Iowa, but 
from early youth journalism attracted him. 
Working with former Governor Henry T. 
Allen, publisher of the Wichita Beacon, he 
“covered’’ the Nonpartisan League activity 
and exposed its radical leaderships. He was 
in charge of publicity for the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College in its raise-more-wheat 
campaign. He is a contributor to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Outlook, McClures, Inde- 
pendent, Country Gentleman and Nation's 
Business, dealing with the subject of farm 
economics. 


In addition to his position as technical 
adviser to the American Institute of Weights 
and Measures, Samuel S. Dale is adviser 
to the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston. Before that he spent 
twenty-five years in woolen and_ worsted 
mills as workman, and superintendent, and 
twenty-five additional years as editor of 


Textile World Record and Teztiles. 


Back in 1914 Ida M. Tarbell said of him 
that it was his dialogue with Senator Dolliver 
of Iowa in 1909 and the senator’s presenta- 
tion of it before Congress ‘‘which broke 
down the old wool tariff and the combina- 
tion which supported it.” 


There are many angles to the problem of 
the under-privileged child and because of 
this subject being a major objective, Kr- 
WANIANS will be interested to read S. C. 
Sonnichsen’s views on education. 


We venture to say that the average man 
knows little of the copper industry, its begin- 
nings and the present day economic facts 
pertaining to it. For that reason Krwa NIANS 
will be enriched by reading Charles F. 
Willis’ comprehensive article on this subject. 
Mr. Willis was recently elected governor of 
the Southwest District at the convention 
held in Roswell, New Mexico. 


(Prime @ USA) 


We Beg Your Pardon 


Due to sources of information which 
turned out to be inaccurate, several of 
the titles on photographs in the Post- 
Convention issue (July) of The Kiwanis 
Magazine are incorrect, and on informa- 
tion furnished by D. R. Harrison, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Port 
Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, Canada, 
the following corrections are made. 
On page 254, with reference to those 
Kiltie drummers, the title should have 
said that they were members of the 
MacGillivray Pipe Band from Port 
Arthur-Fort William. On page 268, 
bottom of page, there is another Kiltie 
picture showing what should have been 
named this same MacGillivray Pipe 
Band. On page 274, the cut showing 
the four pipers, the caption should have 
stated that these were a quartette of 
veteran bag-pipers from Winnipeg and 
Port Arthur. 

This Club arranged an extensive and 
expensive trip for this band, having 
made the trip to Saint Paul, almost 400 
miles, by auto. There were 15 ears in 
the entire party. KIwaANIANs_ will 
remember with pleasure their concerts. 
two in Duluth preceding the Conven- 
tion, at the opening session, the rounds 
of district dinners, in the street parades, 
and at the President’s Ball. They 
broadeasted from WCCO, escorted the 
Winnipeg Transcona Band to the Con- 
vention, and took part in the Burns’ 
Night celebration in Duluth on their 
return. 

With only several exceptions, all 
members of the band took part in the 
World War from start to finish, many 
being members of the famous “Little 
Black Devils.” 





That Roosevelt Bronze 


In the October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, page 431, there appeared a 
picture of a plaster modeling of J. N. 
Darling’s cartoon of Theodore Roose- 
velt entitled “The Long, Long Trail.’’ 
Mention should have been made of the 
fact that the bronze plaque hangs in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 





Congratulations 


Announcement has just been made 
of the marriage of Earle W. Genzberger, 
District Governor of Montana, to Miss 
Anna C. Miller of Butte, Montana, 
on October 15, 1925. 
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Fully Equipped 
e with Motometer, Steel Disc 
n Adjustable Wind- . l Wheels with 
The Rachet Gear Shift shield with Spot \ y Heavy Cush- 
e can be placed in vari- Light, Drum Head- Up ion Rubber 
ous positions. Just as gee On lights and Front : Tires. 
if you were going into : — Bumper. = 
e Low, High or Reverse, , j 
of 
d 
g : 3 : se thee ée - 4 34 sy 
1) O you want your son to Equipped Like ae & 
be the happiest boy q A DD 50 . 2 
Si in town Christmas ‘ : 3 '— 
: morning ? This boys’ auto Auto — 
8 is a perfect Christmas Gift. 
S, Just imagine the days, weeks EASY MONTHL Y PA YMERNTS 
y and months of muscle-making, Imagine your boy’s delight when he sees this Snappy, Sporty Speedster Christmas 
e health- making fun this 1926 morning! How his eyes will light up when he realizes that all this shining equipment 
PP k” is his own! He’ll want to try it out right away; he’ll want to show it to all his 
se Buick” will give your youngster. Mrienda. He'll never stop thanking you. Send for this 1926 Buick NOW. It-will 
* . e sent on 30 Days’ Trial. Let your boy use it every day for a month. Then 
5’ a ey cane Racer is Powerful, Sturdy if you and your boy are not completely satisfied, you may return the Auto. 
ir and asy tvunning. Its equipment 1s Com- Your first payment and all transportation charges will be 
plete. Its radiator and hood are similar to the refunded. The trial will not cost you a penny. 
new 1926 models. Its colors area knock-out: Bril- P : 
J liant Apple Green, with Chrome Yellow Striping, How to Realize Your Home Beautiful 
e and Vermilion Red Wheels. Body, hood, gears and ip een ew the Mameet Lowe eeenie Dome 
y wheels are made of high grade steel. The car throughout is built e one of the finest in your neighborhood. 
- : -- pasar The first step is to get My Big Free Catalog. 
1 to stand Rough Usage. It is High Class, Strong and Superior in Send for it now. A ple: t hour with this H 
e€ every way. The up-to-the-minute equipment will gladden your boy’s Purnishine Guide wilt ogy R ns I eke Ye vill 
heart, for he will know that his car has everything the big cars have. find one of ~ a hepest cdi te Pio of hows Tienes in bo. 
This Buick _is equipped with an easy Running Gear. The littlest World. And, though you settle with me on Easy 
fellow can easily start from any position or get up speed quickly. The Month 4 
- a : Pte, : RE onthly Payments my prices are much lower than cash- 
Gear Shift can be placed in various positions; Just as if you were going into down prices elsewhere. My merchandise has proven satisfactory 
Low, High or Reverse. The lever controlled ratchet brake is a splendid feature. for nearly 35, years, and my Dignified Confidential Credit , 
UST think of this complete equipment: Cast Aluminum Motometer, Ad- “My Bin Pree hone undreds of Thousands of families. “a 
IS J justable Windshield with Spot Light, Drum_Headlights, License Plate, ture Seid Micetauhine tor the teaen Healeavianns tle neetins WITH 
a Front Bumper, Strong Clear Horn, Gas Control Lever, 10 inch Steel Double of gifts for all occasions and holidays: Boys’ Autos, Coaster 
J Dise Wheels with 14 inch Heavy Cushion Rubber Tires and Block Rubber QV ggons,Dolls, Doll Carriages, Violins, Toys, Silverware, etc. ORDER 
. Pedals. The attractive Instrument Board has stenciled Oil Gauge, Clock, SSSSS RSS T SRST ESSER RRR 
e- Ignition Switch, and Speedometer. A Classy Car from Front Bumper to Gas : SPEAR & Cco., Dept. K-101 
” ank. Length of car over all is 46 inches. Made for boys 3 to 9 years’ old. PITTSBURGH, PA. [ADULT MUST SIGN COUPON] 
. . . ’ ° 
END for this Boys’ Auto today. It will be wonderful for your youngster’s @ Send me at once the Boys’ Auto as described above. I enclose $1.00 first payment. 
Le h 
: ealth. It will give him sturdy legs, strong stomach muscles, and the rug- @® It is understood that if at the end of 30 days’ trial I decide to keep it, I will send 
in ged vigor that comes with exercise in the open. Equipped just like a & you $1.75 monthly. Order No. TAso. Sale Price $16.85. Title remains with you 
y $22.50 auto. Order No. TA50. Sale Price $16.85. Terms: $1 with # Yt! paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also, 
. order, $1.75 monthly. Orders will Ld 
ond n..x a bectaned Sane P - on EO PEER Cae LEE OP PTET YT CTE TT EEE Tee Occupation........ 
President 7 - es Bo dag OM TIO GUTOR AE NGie cic ccc icvecersedeerectscaccandsevacss 
le Dept. K-101 . MNS ots dads cde ba Oe Cheek eee hadedede ds beads ehba bens State.... 
your shipping point is different from your post office fill in line below 
r, @ Pittsburgh, Pa. = =" — 
s - MOM cscs wa waciekn Wee cis tcksnds asd edeeksansabebkeowesdenee 
4 Home Furnishers for the People of America vs “FREE. Pr pe want Gift Book and Catalog Only, Send No Money, put X here C] 
a, aT ann ™ CATALOG ; and write your name and address plainly on the above lines, 





















F course the operator is the real judge 
of typewriter merit. And who is better 
qualified to judge than the person 
whose business it is to operate the machine? 

The operator's acceptance and endorse- 
ment of the New Remington Standard 12 is 
the outstanding present-day typewriter fact. 
We knew that we were producing a writing 
machine that would do a better and bigger 
day's work with a minimum of effort. Now 
operators have proved it. 

You are invited to examine our New 
Standard 12, and convince yourself of its supe- 
rior worth. We will place one in your office 
for you to test in your own way, on your own 
work, without any obligation on your part. 
See for yourself if it isn’t the greatest value 
in the standard typewriter field. Just call the 
nearest Remington office. 

Easy payment terms if desired 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 





Preferred by 
the ger judge 








| Remington 


STANDARD |) 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 











